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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  'verdure  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiaesed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  Mis  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  \f  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  trrUh,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

- 0 - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Church  Congress  has  been  meeting  in  Brighton, 
under  the  dome  of  the  Pavilion  raised  to  the  memory  of 
George  IV.,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  The  town  is  crowded 
with  clergymen — High,  Low,  and  Broad — ^but,  of  course, 
mostly  High.  The  Congress  is  trying  to  build  a  break¬ 
water  of  words  against  Science,  Atheism,  Dissent,  and  all 
other  deadly  sins.  It  has  been  improving  sacred  music, 
re-uniting  Christendom  by  the  exclusion  of  Dissenters  from 
the  Church,  and  helplessly  discussing  that  most  astonish¬ 
ing  of  all  English  institutions,  clerical  commission  by  pur¬ 
chase — or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  the  sale  of  livings.  The 
debates  have  been  rather  sad.  They  reveal  a  pit  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  monks,  who  fancy  that  the  little  cells 
in  which  they  have  shut  themselves  are  the  world,  who 
imagine  that  their  little  problems  are  of  transcendant 
importance  because  they  perplex  themselves,  and  who 
think  that  there  is  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  because  they  live 
in  dark  rooms.  The  debates  are  a  melancholy  example  of 
ignorance,  folly,  and  the  want  of  charity.  The  thing  that 
lack  most  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Were  Saint 
Paul  to  visit  the  Pavilion  just  now,  he  might  imagine  that 
he  had  fallen  among  a  band  of  blaspheming  augurs,  who 
had  stolen  some  of  the  phrases  of  Christianity. 

The  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  preached  one  of  the  opening 
sermons,  made  an  astounding  metaphysical  claim  on  behalf 
of  the  Establishment.  His  subject  was  the  doctrine  of 
free  will,  and  the  overruling  power  of  God.”  According  to 
the  reporter  of  the  Times,  he  pointed  out  that  these  two 
great  principles,  seemingly  antagonistic,  worked  in  harmony 
iu  the  Church  of  Jlngland,  which  was  not  the  wretched 
compromise  that  some  people  pronounced  it  to  be.”  We 
presume  the  Bishop  to  mean  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
the  only  institution  in  which  the  free  will  of  man  and  the 
overruling  power  of  Providence  work  harmoniously ;  and, 

^  that  be  true,  it  is  certainly  not  a  wretched  compro¬ 
mise,  but  a  standing  miracle  of  consistency.  We  invite 
0  attention  of  Professor  Bain,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Mr. 
ichard  Hutton,  and  other  eminent  metaphj’sicians,  to  the 
revelation  which  ever  has  been  made  in  the 
T  .  ®  history  of  mental  pliilosophy.  One  set  of  metaphy¬ 
sicians  maintain  that  our  wills  are  free  ;  another  set  declare 
^  at  they  are  bound  in  the  chain  of  necessity ;  all  admit,  in 
^me  form  of  language,  that  they  work  in  accordance  with 
^  c  overruling  power  of  Providence ;  but  this  is  the  first 
^^6  harmony  has  been  declared  to  be  purely  I 
Episcopal,  and  State-endowed.  An  adherent  of  ; 
h  ^  established,  has  a  free  will,  and  yet 

c  ulfils  the  designs  of  Providence.  A  dissenter  is  gifted 
^autiful  harmony.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  repre- 
absol  t  ^  fore-fate,  fore-knowledge 

<io®8  iiof-  There  is  something 
inform  ^  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  will.  We  are  not 

event  too  fr®e  or  too  helpless  ;  but  at  all 

differ*  bishop  of  Ely’s  will  underwent  a  magical 
man  Spurgeon  when  he  was  made  a  Church-  : 

Pemlp  A  diflBculties  about  free  will,  which  have 

mankind  since  the  beginning  of  time,  have,  then,  1 


vanished  at  last.  As  the  Church  of  England  alone  reconciles 
free  will  and  predestination,  and  as  she  herself  was  consti¬ 
tuted  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  we  find  the  solution,  not  in 
the  mystic  subtleties  of  the  metaphysician,  but  in  the 
Statute  Book.  The  Act  which  took  away  the  independent 
power  of  Convocation,  and  reduced  the  clergy  to  the  position 
of  anointed  servants  of  the  State,  is  the  law  that  solved  the 
greatest  metaphysical  problem  of  all  time ;  and  therefore 
we  hasten  to  refer  philosophers  to  23  Henry  VHI.  cap.  20. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  made  nearly  as  remarkable  a 
speech  as  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  He  told  the  result  of  his 
visit  to  the  Conference  which  the  Old  Catholics  lately  held 
at  Bonn  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  what  they  humorously 
call  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  They  themselves  believe 
all  that  the  Pope  believes,  except  the  trifling  statement 
that  in  certain  hypothetical  cases  he  is  hypothetically  in¬ 
fallible.  They  believe,  it  has  been  said,  that  twice  two  are 
five,  but  not  that  twice  two  are  six.  The  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester  seeks  to  reunite  Christendom  by  allying  the  Church 
of  England  to  Dr.  Dbllinger  and  to  the  Greek  Church, 
which  is  the  most  corrupt  and  superstitious  in  the  world, 
and  by  holding  aloof  from  our  Dissenting  countrymen, 
because,  having  no  bishops,  they  have  no  sacraments,  and 
therefore  no  Christianity,  ^^is  speech  was  worthy  of  his 
conception  of  Christian  unity.  He  said  that  the  8th  of 
December,  1854,  was  the  most  important  era  in  Church 
history  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  because  on  that  day  the 
Pope  proclaimed  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  By  doing  so,  he  assumed  that  he  was  infallible,  -and 
therefore  he  cut  himself  off  from  the  Bishop  of  Winches¬ 
ter.  .  Now,  it  is  absolutely  despicable  that  even  a  bishop 
should  have  been  permitted  to  betray  such  flagrant  silliness 
I  before  a  company  of  educated  Englishmen.  We  could  cite, 
off-hand,  a  dozen  events  of  ten  thousand  times  more  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  records  of  Church  history  than  the  dogma  of 
transcendental  physiology  which  was  promulgated  by  a  child¬ 
less  and  rather  weak  old  gentleman  who  at  the  time  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  There  was  the  slaughter  of  the  Dutch 
Protestants  by  Alvaez.  There  was  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew.  There  was  the  apostacy  of  Henry  IV.  for 
the  sake  of  a  crown.  There  was  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  There  was  the  publication  of  Voltaire’s 

*  Philosophical  Dictionaiy,’  and  of  Diderot  and  D’Alembert  s 

*  Encyclopaedia.’  There  was  the  French  Revolution.  But 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  explains  himself.  He  means 
by  Church  History  the  records  of*  mere  theological  moon¬ 
shine.  He  says  that  the  small  h37pothetical  subtleties  which 
have  caused  the  old  Catholic  scheme  are  far  more  important 
than  the  tremendous  practical  evils  which  produced  the 
Reformation.  And  yet  Bishops  who  thus  talk  absolute  non¬ 
sense  wonder  that  educated  men  regard  episcopal  utterances 
with  absolute  contempt. 

Count  Henry  Amim  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
diplomatists  of  the  New  German  Empire;  he  watched  over 
German  interests  in  Rome  during  the  critical  period*  of  the 
CEcumenical  Council,  and  he  was  chosen  to  renew  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  in  France  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Count 
Amim  was  powerful  from  his  family  connections  with 
influential  political  personages  in  Prussia,  and  commanded 
influences  at  Court  which  were  more  than  once  almost  too 
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majorities.  Ljons,  Marseillea>  Bouen,  and  even  Bordeaux _ 

a  town  usually  supposed  to  Iiave  a  strong  Imperialist 
element — have  declared  with  the  emphasis  of  EevoluUon- 
ary  order  that  they  demand  a  Republic. 


much  for  the  strength  of  Priiioe  Bismarck  himself.  But 
he  met  the  fate  of  all  who  have  hitherto  croased  the  path 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire.  Count  Arnim 
differed  from  Prince  Bismarck  upon  the  policy  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  towards  Borne,  and  what  solution  of  the  domestic 
question  of  Government  in  France  Germany  should  favour. 
He  was  hostile  to  the  foundation  of  a  French  Republic, 
and  favoured  Bourbon  Restoration.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  he  was  recalled  from  Versailles,  and  openly 
opposed  at  Berlin  the  Bismarckian  policy  in  Church  and 
State.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  a  powerful  member  of  a 
Conservative  combination,  w’hich  more  than  once  has  been 
on  the  point  of  turning  the  first  HohenzoUem  Kaiser  against 
his  great  Minister,  and  that  another  movement  dangerously 
threatening  Prince  Bismarck’s  authority  was  to  be  made  by 
Junkers  and  Ultramontanists  together.  However  this  may 
be.  Count  Amim  has  suddenly  been  suppressed.  He  has 
been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  improperly  possessing  himself 
and  of  using  for  his  own  purposes  oiOScial  and  diplomatic 
documents ;  and  it  is  not  denied  that  some  important  papers 
connected  with  his  Roman  mission  have  lately  come  to  light. 
He  further  admits  that  he  has  other  papers  under  his 
control,  but  asserts  that  they  are  private  letters  from  the 
Chancellor,  not  official  documents.  Meantime  he  is  held  in 
strict  custody,  though  the  Government  affirms  that  the  Courts 
only  and  the  ordinary  machinery  of  police  have  an3rthing 
to  do  with  his  treatment.  So  Warren  Hastings  affirmed  with 
technical  truth  when  Impey  sentenced  Nuncomar  to  death. 


The  general  result,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  careful  analysis 
of  the  Siecle,  is  that  the  Republicans  have  581  votes,  the 
Legitimists  and  the  Orleanists  between  them  541,  and  the 
Bonapartists  130.  And  yet  the  Republicans  have  taken 
that  position  in  spite  of  the  recent  change  in  the  electoral 
law — a  change  specially  designed  to  throw  power  into  the 
hands  of  their  foes — in  spite  of  local  influence,  and  in  spite 
of  the  immense  power  wielded  by  the  Central  Government. 
On  the  whole,  then,  the  result  is  satisfactory,  although,  as 
we  point  out  in  another  column,  the  Republicans  have  still 
to  do  much  before  their  victory  can  be  complete. 


Prince  Napoleon  has  been  defeated  in  Corsica  by  his 
cousin.  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte,  and  the  Rouher  or  clerical 
section  of  the  Imperial  party  are  jubilant  over  the  defeat 
of  the  one  member  of  their  house  who  has  brains,  and  who 
does,  in  words  at  least,  take  the  side  of  the  Democracy. 
But  Prince  Napoleon  is  not  the  man  to  be  put  down  by  the 
Empress  and  the  Prince  Imperial.  He  is  more  and  more 
appearing  in  the  character  of  a  pretender  to  the  Imperial 
throne,  and  his  claims  to  that  position  are  stated  with  little 
disguise  by  M.  Maurice  Richard,  an  eminent  Bonapartist, 
who  was  a  Minister  under  the  Empire.  M.  Richaid  tells 
the  embarrassing  truth  that,  in  setting  up  the  Prince 
Imperial  as  the  heir  without  consulting  the  people,  the 
Bonapartists  are  erecting  a  new  species  of  Legitimacy,  and 
he  adds  that  the  Democratic  and  anti-clerical  instincts  of  • 
Prince  Napoleon  make  him  the  fittest  leader  of  the  party. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  thieves  are  falling  out. 


The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News — and 
there  is  no  abler  authority  on  American  politics  in  the 
English  press — has  brought  himself  to  believe  that  General 
Grant’s  **  Third  Term  ”  Presidency  is  not  only  possible,  but 
probable.  Of  course,  upon  this,  there  follows  the  usual 
talk,  about  Csesarism  and  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
breaking  through  the  precedent  set  by  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Jackson,  and  the  doctrine  inculcated  by  the 
“  Fathers  of  the  Republic  ”  that  two  terms  should  be  the 
limit  of  each  President’s  power.  The  notion  of  establishing  an 
autocracy  in  the  United  States  may  be  laughed  at,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  President  loves  patronage  and  the  other 
pleasant  incidents  of  power,  and  would  not  be  ill  content 
to  be  fixed  in  his  occupancy  of  the  White  House  till  18B0. 
If  it  be  true  that  he  is  likely  to  obtain  the  regular  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  Republican  party  in  New  York,  his  chances 
are  considerable,  though  Pennsylvania  and  some  of  the 
States  of  the  West  have  rejected  his  pretensions.  But 
what  of  his  opposition  to  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  which  he 
was  prepared,  it  was  said,  to  veto  in  the  last  Session  of 
Congress,  and  which  his  personal  supporters  certainly 
opposed  ?  If  he  rejects  or  gets  rid  of  the  Bill,  he  loses  the 
Negro  vote,  but  the  Republican  party  are  by  no  means 
agreed  in  wishing  the  measure  to  pass. 


The  defeat  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  at  Northampton  was  followed 
by  a  serious  riot,  and  one  of  our  contemporaries  attributes 
to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  the  responsibility  both  of  the  Conservative 
triumph  and  of  the  riot.  We  have  already  said  that  we  have 
no  particular  interest  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  but  we  entirely  demur  to  the  notion  that  a  man 
of  extreme  opinions  is  bound  to  retire  from  the  field  the 
moment  a  moderate  Liberal  is  brought  into  it.  Mr.  Brad¬ 
laugh  offered  to  submit  to  a  preliminary  test,  and  the  support 
he  received  at  the  poll  shows  that  he  was  warranted  in  per¬ 
sisting  in  his  candidature  when  his  overtures  towards  peace¬ 
ful  arbitrament  were  declined.  And  it  is  grossly  unfair  to 
lay  the  blame  of  the  riot  on  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  shoulders. 
Have  there  not  been  election  riots  quite  as  serious  before 
now  ?  and  what  more  can  a  defeated  candidate  do  than 
advise  his  too  eager  followers  to  disperse  quietly  to  their 
homes  ?  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  a  man  who  might  with  advantage 
be  a  good  deal  more  measured  in  his  phrases,  but  his  phrases 
would  have  had  little  effect  if  his  supporters  had  not  b^n. 
persuaded  that  he  had  grounds  for  them.  A  letter  which 
we  publish  in  another  column  shows  what  view  they  took  of 
the  situation;  and  it  must  be  admitted  by  the  most  prejudiced 
enemy  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  opinions  that  the  action  of  Mr 
Fowler  and  his  party  was  the  reverse  of  friendly,  and  showed 
no  disposition  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  for  Liberalism. 
The  domineering  and  supercilious  tone  of  moderate  Liberals, 
the  partisans  of  what  the  Times  calls  gentle  Whiggi8^> 
had  much  more  to  do  with  the  Northampton  riots  than  Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s  strong  language. 


The  elections  of  last  Sunday  to  the  General  Councils  of 
France  turned  out  well  for  the  Republican  party  so  far  as 
they  were  political.  Many  of  them,  as  we  explain  in 
another  column,  were  decided  purely  by  local  considera¬ 
tions,  the  great  man  of  the  canton  being  often  chosen 
simply  because  he  was  the  great  man,  and  without  much 
regard  to  his  political  opinions.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of 
the  local  magnates  being  Legitimists,  the  Comte  de  Chapa- 
bord’s  friends  fill  a  greatly  larger  space  in.  the  Councils  than 
t  hey  do  in  the  country.  They  have,  for  example,  won  four 
seats  in  the  Department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  a  hot-bed  of 
Democracy,  and  one  in  Marseilles  itself,  the  reddest  of 
Southern  towns.  The  Bonapartists  have  also  gained  a  notice¬ 
able  success  in  the  Gironde  and  the  Eure,  where,  indeed, 
they  may  have  a  majority  in  the  Council.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Republicans  haVe  gained  considerably  in  many 
places  where  the  contest  waa  political.  Many  strictly  rural 
cantons  have  given  them  twice  as  many  votes  as  they  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  last  election  in  1871.  According  to  M.  Gam- 
betta’s  paper,  the  BSpubltque  Frarn^ise,  36  of  the  Coun¬ 
cillors  who  were  at  once  Deputies  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  Royalists,  and  who  had  .solicited  re-election,  have  been 
rejected ;  whereas  that  fate  has  befallen  only  14  ^publicans 
of  the  same  class.  The  large  towns,  where  every  election 
18  political,  have  of  course  chosen  Republicans  by  immense 


A  debate  on  Colonial  Policy,”  which  was  inter^ting 
rather  than  instructive,  was  raised  on  Wednesday  last  in  the 
section  of  Economy  and  Trade  of  the  Social  Science  Con¬ 
gress.  It  was  remarkable  chiefly  for  a  mild 
opinion  between  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  George  Campbell. 
The  former  was  very  indignant  with  the  people  who 
to  “  let  the  colonies  go,”  because,  as  he  said,  the  colonies 
don’t  want  to  go.  But  then  he  went  on  to  show  y&J 
clearly  how  hard  it  is  for  the  policy  of  an  old  country 
run  in  harness  with  that  of  half  a  score  of  new  countries. 
The  real  difficulty,  as  he  very  fairly  pointed  out,  is  the  wan 
of  sympathy  between  Englishmen  and  colonists ;  their  pr^ 
blems  are  not  our  problems,  nor  their  resources  ours,  nor  tn 
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drawbacks  ours.  How  are  we  to  bridge  over  tbe  chasm  ? 
Lord  Rosebery  frankly  confesses  that  the  gulf  is  not  to  be 
spatinei  with  the  riband  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  but  he.  seemed  to  believe  that  a  Colonial  Council 
on  the  model  of  his  Indian  Coupcil  would  make  an  effectual 
junction.  Is  it  possible  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  not  aware 
how  disastrous,  as  well  as  conspicuous,  has  been  the  failure 
of  the  Indian  Council  ?  Sir  George  Campbell  could  tell 
liim  something  of  this,  and  Sir  George  is  not  afraid  to 
speak  disagreeable  truths.  On  Wedn^day  he  said  bluntly 
that  “  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  believed  in  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  uniting  the  Colonies  and  our  own  country  in  a 
perpetual  bond  and  concord.  Our  ignorance  in  regard  to 
the  Colonies  was  natural  and  insuperable.  It  was  hardly 
possible  that  we  could  bring  the  people  of  this  country, 
who  had  many  and  pressing  interests  of  their  own,  to  take 
a  suflScient  interest  in  the  extremely  varied,  difficult,  and 
complicated  affairs  of  countries  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
globe.  Englishmen  could  never  have  sufficient  knowledge 
and  interest  in  the  internal  affairs  of  all  the  Colonies  to 
identify  themselves  fully  and  fairly  with  the  feelings  of 
Colonists.”  The  deduction  from  these  admissions  is  that 
whenever  it  is  possible  the  connection  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  Colonies  had  better  be  severed ;  and  from 
this  conclusion  Sir  George  Campbell  does  not  shrink. 


to  754,400Z.  for  the  year  1871.  Of  this  sum  413,8417.  go 
to  Oxford,  and  340,5697.  to  Cambridge.  Considering  the 
work  and  scope  of  each  University,  this  does  not  seem  a 
disproportionate  division  of  wealth.  The  corporate  income 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  same  year  was  32,1507., 
of  its  colleges*  330,8307.  ;  while  the  corporate  income  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  was  23,0427.,  of  its  colleges 
278,9  707.  It  is  not  so  much  with  the  actual  amount  of 
these  sums  that  fault  will  be  found,  but  rather  with  their 
distribution  and  appropriation.  The  statistics  collected  by 
the  Commissioners  will  afford  invaluable  assistance  to 
University  Reformers  by  indicating  the  direction  in  which 
remedies  may  be  most  wisely,  beneficially,  and  judiciously 
applied. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  the  chairman  of  the  Repression  of 
Crime  Section  in  the  Social  Science  Congress,  speaks  with 
some  authority ;  and  when  he  repeats  the  common  belief 
that  “  the  punishment  of  the  lash  has  undoubtedly  proved 
efficient  in  diminishing  the  crime  of  garotting,”  the 
statement  comes  with  a  certain  official  weight,  as  if  from 
one  who  has  inquired  into  the  facts.  May  we  then  ask 
Mr.  Hastings  on  what  basis  of  fact  he  foun^  his  conclu¬ 
sion  ?  The  truth  on  this  subject  is  worth  finding  out.  It 
is  no  small  blot  on  our  national  character  if  the  English 
savage  is  so  much  more  ferocious  than  other  savages  that 
he  alone  can  be  kept  under  only  by  lacerating  his  back. 
Statistics  have  been  published  in  these  columns  regarding 
the  operation  of  hogging,  which  by  no  means  bear  out  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Hastings.  What  he  now  says  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  contradicted  at  the  time  by  Sir  George  Grey,  who 
bad  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth.  Does 
Mr.  Hastings  speak  with  any  better  authority  than  common, 
rumour  ?  If  he  does,  he  ought  to  make  his  facts  public. 


Death  has  been  very  busy  this  autumn  among  the 
English  poets.  W’e  had  scarcely  buried  Sydney  Dobell 
before  Charles  Swain  was  taken  from  us,  and  this  week  we 
have  to  announce  the  loss  of  the  patriarch  of  contemporary 
literature,  the  poet  'known  to  the  outside  world  as  **  Barry 
Cornwall,”  and  to  his  friends  as  Biyan  W’aller  Proctor. 
Bom  as  long  ago  as  1788,  Mr.  Proctor  was  as  old  as  B3rron, 
and  older  than  Shelley  and  Keats,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
poetic  revival ;  but  his  fame  is  not  contemporary  with 
theirs,  but  later.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  write  to 
satisfy  the  procreative  passion  of  the  imagination,  but  of 
those  who  are  stimulated  by  taste  and  by  the  success  of 
others  to  emulate  their  triumphs.  He  began  to  write  rather 
late  in  life,  and  abandoned  the  practice  of  literature  early. 
His  most  ambitious  efforts  were  his  *  Dramatic  Sketches,* 
his  most  popular  his  songs  and  lyrical  pieces.  As  a  drama¬ 
tist  he  was  the  exponent  of  the  new  enthusiasm  for  the 
Elizabethan  playwrights,  and  he  imitated  them  more 
closely,  but  less  successfully,  than  Sheridan  Knowles.  His 
songs  were  set  to  pleasing  airs,  and  were  at  one  time  ex¬ 
cessively  fashionable  in  society.  Mr.  Proctor’s  essays  in 
biography,  his  *  Life  of  Edmund  Kean,’  and  his  ‘  Life  of 
Charles  Lamb,’  were  neither  of  them  very  successful.  His 
character  was  amiable,  but  timid;  too  reserved  to  assert 
itself  in  a  good  cause,  too  introspective  to  command  atten¬ 
tion  by  its  sympathetic  force,  and  for  some  time  past  he  has 
been  unknown  save  to  a  very  limited  circle  of  friends.  He 
will  be  remembered,  perhaps,  more  as  an  intimate  member 
of  the  cenacle  of  the  Coc^ey  School  than  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  writer.  His  daughter.  Miss  Adelaide  Anne  Proctor, 
inherited  his  gift  for  writing  pleasing  and  pathetic  verses. 
The  moment  of  Mr.  Proctor’s  life  at  which  he  came  most 
definitely  before  the  public  was  when  his  tragedy  of 
‘  Mirandola  ’  was  for  a  short  time  acted  with  approval  on 
the  boards  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 


In  the  darkest  hour  of  his  political  fortunes  the  Pope  has 
some  crumbs  of  comfort,  though  his  satisfaction  at  welcoming 
Lord  Ripon  will  be  more  than  balanced  by  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  on  discovering  that  the  news  the  Daily  Telegraph 
unadvisedly  circulated  about  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ia 
unfounded.  The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Weekly 
Register  telegraphs  on  Thursday  from  Rome : — “  When  the 
Holy  Father  heard  of  the  abjuration  of  Protestantism  by  the 
Queen-Mother  of  Bavaria  he  evidenced  the  greatest  emotion. 
Bursting  into  tears,  and  elevating  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  ex-  • 
claimed,  ‘My  Godl  thy  poor  Vicar  is  unworthy  of  such 
consolation  !’*  You  have  this  information  from  one  who  was 
himself  an  eye-witness  of  this  touching  scene  at  the  Vatican.” 


Much  excitement  was  caused  in  the  beginning  of  the  week 
by  the  report  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  gone 
over  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Duke  is  not  distin¬ 
guished  for  strength  of  intellect ;  but  he  is  a  great  noble, 
and  the  peerage  was  alarmed.  The  report  turned  out  to 
be  groundless,  although  it  was  spread  by  dignitaries  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Perhaps  it  is  the  same  ready  tongues 
which  are  scattering  the  rumour  that  the  public  is  about 
to  hear  of  another  conversion  much  more  tremendous  than 
that  of  Lord  Ripon.  Well,  Radicals  would  not  be  very 
sorry  even  if  the  whole  peerage  went  over  to  Rome  in  a 
body.  That  would  be  the  shortest  way  to  some  sweeping 
changes  in  the  Upper  House. 


Ibe  Commissioners  who  were  appointed  while  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  8  Government  was  in  office  to  inquire  into  the  sources 
and  appropriation  of  the  revenues  of  the  two  Universities 
nave  at  length  published  their  report.  This  able  and  ex- 
nauetive  document  affords  the  fullest  information  upon 
nearly  all  points  connnected  with  University  property.  It 
^ill  be  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the 
appointment  of  the 
tke  heads  of  the  coll 
nig  his  views  and  re 
in  most  case 
^ering  a  ready  and 
ine  task  was  therefi 
report  much  more  t: 
the 


“  Commuting,  compounding,  and  cutting  ”  is  the  terse 
description  of  the  process  by  which  crowds  of  the  clergy 
belonging  to  the  disestablished  Church  of  Ireland  are 
pocketing  part  of  the  surplus  revenue  and  running  off  to 
England,  leaving  the  Protestantism  of  Ireland  to  take  care 
of  itself.  The  correspondence  on  the  subject  in  the  Times 
is  very  edifying,  and  it  reminds  us  that  the  teachers  of  the 
Gospel,  or  at  least  the  grinding  of  a  liturgical  barrel  organ, 
is  as  much  a  trade  to  many  people  as  the  buying  of  stock 
is  to  others.  But  we  recommend  the  English  clergy  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Irish.  Let  them  “commute, 
compound,  and  cut  ”  too,  leaving  the  Establishment  empty, 
es  shown  any  reluctance  to  supply  the  required  swept,  and  garnished.  We  assure  them  that  their  depar- 
The  total  income  from  all  sources  of  the  two  ture  to  the  green  pasturages  of  yoluntar3d8m  would  be  a 
together  with  their  colleges  and  halls,  amounted  happy  day  for  England  and  Christianity. 
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THE  QUEEN  «AND  THE  PEINCE  OF  WALES. 

We  are  all,  of  course,  devoted  admirers  of  the  British 
Constitution,  and  especially  of  the  Crown.  But  the  light 
which  the  Times  has  been  instructed  to  throw  on  the 
expenditure  of  the  Royal  Family  is  a  little  perplexing,  and 
indeed  tr^dng,  to  the  simplicity  of  our  monarchical  faith. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  cannot  live  on  the  income  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  a-year  which  he  gets  from  the  country  for 
happening  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  the  Queen,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  dip  into  the  large  capital  which  accumulated 
during  his  minority.  But  it  is  still  more  embarrassing  to 
hear  the  cause  of  his  poverty.  It  is  all  owing,  we  are 
told,  to  the  duties  which  he  does  on  behalf  of  her  Gracious 
Majesty.  Since  she  has  retired  from  the  public  fatigues  of 
the  Crown,  he  has  become  the  entertaining  partner  of  the 
regal  firm,  and  he  finds  his  salary  too  small  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  his  oflBce.®  We  pointed  out  last  week  that 
such  a  fact  was  less  serious  than  his  advisers  seemed  to 
suppose,  because  a  grateful  countiy  has  already  voted  the 
money  for  the  payment  of  the  regal  gaieties,  and  that 
money  must  be  lying  somewhere.  No  doubt  the  officers  of 
the  Prince’s  household  will  easily  find  it  on  appljring  to  the 
Queen  ;  and  they  must  permit  us  to  add  that  they  would 
have  shown  more  respect  to  her  Majesty  if  they  had  made 
the  application  without  publicly  laying  bare  the  details  of 
what  is,  after  all,  a  mere  family  arrangement.  Having  paid 
the  money  already.  Parliament  will  certainly  not  pay  it  again, 
and  of  course  it  will  be  paid  by  the  Queen.  The  mere 
insinuation  that  it  will  not  is  an  insult  to  her  Majesty. 

But  there  is  a  more  embarrassing  fact.  After  reading  the 
statement  of  the  Times,  we  cannot  doubt  that  her  Majesty 
has  ceased  to  perform  the  ornamental  duties  of  her  august 
station.  She  has  ceased  to  give  balls,  dinners,  and  fire¬ 
works.  She  does  not  keep  open  house  for  the  travelling 
potentates  of  Europe.  The  drawing-rooms  of  Buckingham 
Palace  do  not  blaze  every  night  of  the  season  with  the  lights 
of  revelry.  Wearied  of  these  gaieties,  and  perhaps  disgusted 
by  their  emptiness,  her  Majesty  prefers  to  live  in  the 
quietude  of  Windsor,  or  amid  the  grand  solitudes  of  the 
Highlands.  Nor  do  we  wonder  at  the  preference  of  a  natural 
to  an  artificial  life.  Her  Majesty  shows  great  good  sense 
in  thus  living  like  one  of  her  own  subjects.  A  main  reason 
of  her  deserved  popularity  is,  that  she  thus  displays  a  just 
disdain  for  what  is  called  society,  and  a  large  store  of 
healthy,  natural  tastes.  Society  itself  may  protest,  and  the 
shopkeepers  of  the  West-end  may  ask  what  is  the  use  of  a 
Court  if  it  does  not  make  money  flow  like  water  during  the 
season ;  but  the  nation  will  encourage  her  Majesty  to  treat 
the  diseased  craving  of  idle  women  and  avaricious  traders 
with  fitting  contempt.  The  nation  would  not  complain 
even  if  her  Majesty  were  to  enjoy  herself  in  the  Highlands 
all  the  year  round. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  embarrassing  question  which 
perplexes  our  loyalty.  If  the  Sovereign  need  no  longer  be 
the  chief  pattern  of  frivolity  and  idle  gaiety,  what  remains 
for  the  head  of  the  State  to  do  ?  Abundance  of  all-impor¬ 
tant  work,  no  doubt,  if  we  look  at  the  mere  forms  of  the 
Constitution.  The  phrases  of  queenly  power  are  still  as 
many  and  as  mighty  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Queen  summons  Parliament  and  dissolves  it.  Her  con¬ 
sent  is  needed  before  the  smallest  of  Gas  Bills  or  the 
largest  of  Reform  Bills  can  be  passed  through  Parliament. 
The  Clerk  of  Parliaments  cries  La  Heine  le  veut  with  a 
profound  salutation  when  the  names  of  the  Bills  are  read 
in  the  House  of  Lords  after  they  have  received  the  Royal 
assent.  As  many  things  are  done  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  as 
if  England  were  the  most  despotic  country  in  Europe.  But  all 
these  citations  of  the  Sovereign’s  name  are  as  empty  forms  as 
the  congS  d'elire  which  the  dean  and  chapter  of  a  cathedral 
receive  to  elect  a  bishop,  when  they  know  that  if  they  do 
not  elect  the  man  named  by  the  Prime  Minister  they  will 
fall  under  the  penalties  of  prcemuiiire.  The  forms  and  the 
phrases  of  sovereign  State  are  the  mere  husks  of  what  was 
once  great  and  august  authority.  As  we  look  at  one  nominal 
act  of  Sovereign  Power  one  after  another,  we  seem  to  be 
viewing  sets  of  aimour  which  once  belonged  to  great  men, 
which  have  withstood  the  shock  of  battles,  but  which  are 
now  ^  curious  symbols  of  the  dead — the  delight  of  anti¬ 
quaries,  and  of  the  cousins  from  the  country  who  troop  to  the 


Tower.  For  it  is  not  the  Queen  who  summons  Parliament 
to  meet,  but  the  Prime  Minister.  It  is  not  the  Queen,  but 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  prorogues  and  dissolves  it.  Fiction 
says  that  the  Queen  is  the  head  of  the  Church  ;  fact  says 
that  it  is  the  Prime  Minister.  He  it  is  who  chooses 
our  right  reverend  Fathers  in  God,  the  Lords  Bishops, 
and  compels  the  other  prelates  to  give  them  the  magical 
grace  of  Apostolical  succession,  and  anoints  them  with  the 
worldly  grace  of  from  4,200Z.  to  15,0002.  a-year.  He 
appoints  the  deans.  His  creature,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
chooses  crowds  of  the  lesser  clergy.  And  the  Prime 
Minister  is  equally  supreme  over  the  shadowy  field  of 
honour.  The  fiction  of  the  constitution  says  that  the 
sovereign  is  the  fountain  of  honour ;  but  fact  says  that  it 
is  the  Prime  Minister.  That  tremendous  dignitary  makes 
knights,  baronets,  barons,  viscounts,  earls,  marquises,  and 
dukes.  Fiction  also  speaks  of  her  Majesty’s  Ministers ;  but 
fact  says  that  they  are  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Ministers,  for  by  him 
they  were  chosen,  and  by  him  they  could  be  dismissed.  Nor 
does  the  Queen  really  appoint  even  the  Prime  Minister. 
She  merely  countersigns  the  selection  made  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  body  is  the  master  of  the  Prime 
Minister  himself.  He  is  head  of  the  Church,  head  of  the 
law,  head  of  the  army,  head  of  the  State,  head  of  every¬ 
thing,  subject  to  dismissal  at  any  moment  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  is  the  Minister  and  the  servant  of  that 
House.  The  House  of  Commons  has  gradually  pushed  the 
sovereign  into  the  shadowy  realms  of  mere  formality,  but 
it  has  left  the  husks  of  power  as  if  to  hide  the  fact  that 
the  reality  is  gone.  The  duty  of  the  Sovereign  is  now  to 
do  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  signing  its 
decrees.  The  First  Estate  of  the  realm  has  become  a 
dignified  apparatus  for  registering  the  will  of  the  Third. 
Thus  the  progress  of  civilisation  has  relieved  the  Queen 
from  any  more  trying  duty  of  government  than  that 
of  signing  her  name.  Perhaps  the  same  beneficent 
progress  may  yet  relieve  her  even  from  that  drud¬ 
gery.  Meanwhile  the  Queen  is  the  model  of  Con¬ 
stitutional  sovereigns,  because  she  always  signs  her  name 
without  making  a  fuss  about  her  private  opinions.  Keep¬ 
ing  them  ,to  herself,  she  does  the  will  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  quietude  and  a  regularity  that  entitle  her 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  Her  Majesty  is  the  best  of 
all  Constitutional  monarchs  because  she  best  exemplifies  the 
maxim  of  M.  Thiers,  that  the  king  should  reign,  but  not 
govern.  A  plainer  statement  of  the  great  truth  would  be, 
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i»  as  perilous  for  English  princes  to  dip  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  pigeons  as  it  is  for  them  to  meddle  with  intellec¬ 
tual  ideas.  Meanwhile  we  hope  that  the  Queen  wUl  long 
spare  the  Prince  the  necessity  of  doing  those  Constitutional 
duties  which  still  remain  to  the  Sovereign. 

The  worst  half  of  our  embarrassing  question,  however, 
has  still  to  be  put.  If  the  advisers  of  the  Prince  should 
counsel  him  to  ask  Parliament  for  a  fresh  supply  of  money, 
instead  of  recommending  him  to  apply  to  the  Queen  for  a 
part  of  the  large  sum  that  was  voted  for  ornamental 
purposes,  and  that  must  still  be  unspent,  the  House  should 
appoint  a  Select  Committee  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature 
of  the  royal  duties,  and  to  see  what  they  cost.  According 
to  the  Times,  the  Prince  has  done  the  duties  of  entertaining 
partner  for  the  small  sum  of  from  10,000Z.  to  20,000/. 
a  year.  That  is  very  little,  and  no  doubt  a  grateful  country 
would  be  happy  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  balls,  garden-par¬ 
ties,  State  banquets,  fireworks,  the  entertainment  of  foreign 
princes,  and  the  other  necessary  ornaments  of  our  glorious 
Constitution  in  Church  and  State.  We  may  put  the  total 
expense  down  at  40,000/.  a  year.  But  the  household  of  her 
Majesty  costs  the  nation  nearly  400,000/.,  and  the  total  charge 
for  the  whole  of  the  Boyal  family  is  not  far  short  of  a 
million.  Looking  for  the  moment,  however,  at  the  Sovereign 
alone,  and  deducting  the  40,000/.  for  entertainments,  we 
find  that  Royalty  costs  the  nation  more  than  300,000/. 
a  year.  Now  we  do  not  say  that  the  sum  is  too  much.  We  wait 
for  the  evidence  and  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
before  offering  any  opinion  on  so  immense  a  subject.  We 
have  also  the  profoundest  respect  for  her  gracious  Majesty, 
and  we  repeat  that  she  is  the  best  of  all  constitutional 
sovereigns.  But  the  Select  Committee  will  have  to  ask  what 
does  her  gracious  Majesty  do,  and,  when  it  finds  that 
she  only  signs  her  name,  it  may  perhaps  ask  whether 
300,000/.  is  not  a  very  large  sum  to  pay  for  a  task  which 
in  the  public  offices  would  be  amply  recompensed  by  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

INTERVENTION  IN  SPAIN. 

The  deadlock  in  the  p>olitical  situation  in  Spain  has  not 
been  affected  materially  by  the  events,  rumoured  or  real,  of 
the  present  week.  The  story  of  a  mutiny  among  the  Car- 
list  troops  at  Durango,  in  which  the  Pretender  himself 
received  by  accident  or  of  design  a  fatal  wound,  has  not 
been  confirmed,  and  it  appears  probable  that  it  was  either 
a  device  of  financial  speculation  at  Madrid  or  a  mere  idle 
legend  devised  and  propagated  by  the  languid  appetite  for 
political  sensation  that  distinguishes  Spanish  society  in  times 
of  trouble.  Of  real  political  activity,  intellectual  or  other¬ 
wise,  there  is  little  to  be  found  in  the  Spain  of  to-day,  or 
none.  It  is  evident  from  the  stubborn  resistance  which 
Don  Carlos  has  made  in  the  North  that  among  the  Basques 
there  are  at  least  the  smouldering  embers  of  a  passionate 
unreasoning  sentiment  of  loyalty  which  has  bound  up  the 
provuicial  independence  and  privileges  of  Navarre,  Guipuzcoa, 
^d  Biscay  with  the  fortunes  of  the  male  line  of  the  Bour- 
wns.  It  is  certain  also  that  in  the  capital  and  in  a  few  of 
he  large  towns  there  is  a  considerable  section  of  the  popu- 
tion  sincerely  and  energetically  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Republicanism.  'Behind  and  beyond  this  there  are  dan¬ 
gerous  elements  such  as  those  which  composed  the  Com- 
I^a'ris  and  the  Cantonal  Government  of  Murcia, 

^  these,  which  are  especially  active,  vigilant,  and  power- 
in  the  South,  have  been  only  suppressed  and  not  extin¬ 
guished  by  the  violent  action  of  Marshal  Serrano’s  military 
supremacy.  The  mass  of  the  population,  however,  through- 
®  ^^ole  of  Spain  have  fallen  into  that  most  fatal  of 
Pu  leal  diseases,  an  apathetic  torpor  which  draws  no  dis- 
W  liberty  and  despotism,  and  erects  ph3rsical 

"bemg,  with  so  much  of  order  as  allows  business  to 
i^sh  and  landowners  to  collect  their  rents,  into  the 
sent  That  this  is  the  state  of  Spain  at  the  pre- 

sho  affirmed  by  many  witnesses,  and  is  indirectly 

the^^  ^  weakness  of  the  Government,  the  failures  of 

confusion  of  the  finances,  and  the  obstinacy 
PeA  Carlist  rebellion  is  holding  its  ground. 

wretcK  decisive  testimony  to  the  nerveless  and 

^ureiem^*  cl  the  Spanish  mind  is  the  cry  for  a 

pi  intervention,  to  which  the  reputed  organ  of  Marshal 


Serrano  himself  in  the  press  of  Madrid  has  given  utterance. 
To  understand  why  the  argument  of  the  FoUtica  has  been 
assumed  to  possess  so  much  significance  we  must  remember 
the  position  in  which  the  Government  of  Marshal  Serrano  is 
at  present  placed.  It  faces  and  defies  a  provincial  insur¬ 
rection  which,  though  it  be  really  weak  and  limited  in  its 
scope  of  action,  would  still  be  able  to  do  irreparable  mis¬ 
chief,  if  not  to  make  its  way  to  complete  success,  should 
the  barriers  which  hem  it  in  be  even  for  an  instant  removed. 
This  danger  is  held  in  check  by  an  instrument  which  is 
itself  a  danger  to  the  executive  power  that  wields  it,  an 
army  doubtful  in  its  allegiance,  both  to  the  Government 
which  commands  its  services,  and  to  the  generals  who  direct 
its  operations.  No  one  knows  better  than  Marshal  Serrano 
I  that  at  any  moment  the  soldiers  who  are  serving  against  the 
Carlists  in  the  North  may  make  a  pronunciamiento,  may  de¬ 
clare  either  for  Don  Carlos  or  for  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias, 
or  may  step  once  more  out  of  the  circle  of  royal  pretenders, 
and  lift  Moriones  or  Pavia  to  the  place  of  Prim.  Always 
confronted  with  these  two  perils,  the  Serrano  Government 
knows  and  feels  moreover  that  it  is  detested  by  the  demo¬ 
cracy  of  the  South,  which  it  has  crushed  with  a  strong 
hand.  The  slightest  symptoms  of  weakness  or  division  in 
the  National  armies  might  once  more  drive  the  populace  of 
Madrid  and  the  great  provincial  towns  into  insurrection 
against  a  Government  which  has  always  been  abhorred  and 
is  now  coming  to  be  despised.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Marshal  Serrano’s  Government  as  a  military  autocracy 
has  a  direct  interest  in  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  and 
that  the  army,  or  at  least  its  leaders,  would  be  equally 
dissatisfied  to  find  their  occupation  gone.  But  in  this 
calculation  the  actual  constant  and  urgent  dangers  of  the 
situation  are  left  out  of  sight.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that . 
if  Marshal  Serrano  could  put  an  end  to  the  Carlist  war,  with 
its  accompanying  destruction  of  property  and  paralysis  of 
trade,  he  would  hesitate  to  do  so.  Nor  is  it  credible  that 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  restoration  of  public 
security  would  be  less  than  the  doubtful  and  unstable  gains 
of  the  state  of  siege.  It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  war  drags  its  slow  length  along  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  the  means  of  bringing  it  to  a  close  are  deficient. 
The  Republican  soldiers  may  be  supposed  to  be  numerous 
enough  for  the  work  they  have  undertaken,  but  discipline, 
energy,  endurance,  public  spirit,  and  faith  in  their  leaders 
are  all  wanting.  The  attempt  of  Moriones,  which  we 
described  last  week,  to  relieve  and  revictual  Pampeluna  was, 
it  is  now  clear,  but  partially  successful.  It  was  not  suc¬ 
cessful  enough  to  avert  danger  from  the  capital  of  Navarre, 
but  it  was  sufficiently  so  to  prove  that,  though  the  ability 
to  vanquish  and  out-manoeuvre  the  Carlists  is  posses.sed  by 
I  the  Republican  commanders,  they  either  cannot,  or  will  not, 
apply  it  to  the  business  they  have  in  hand.  A  more 
politically  instructed  and  more  patriotic  nation  than  the 
Spauiards  might  well  grow  wearied  of  this  prolonged,  ex¬ 
hausting,  and  seemingly  purposeless  struggle ;  and  the  weari¬ 
ness  of  Spain  is  now  taking  the  form  of  a  refusal  to  assist 
either  by  reinforcements  of  men  or  by  contributions  of  money 
in  a  contest  which  on  the  National  side  seems  to  be  inspired 
by  no  energy,  and  directed  to  no  end. 

These  are  the  circumstances  which  make  the  present 
position  of  Spain  so  dreary  and  disheartening,  and  which 
force  Marshal  Serrano  to  entertain  the  notion  of  a  foreign 
intervention.  The  German  Government  has  held  out  the 
hand  of  fellowship  to  him  in  a  marked  manner.  The 
German  fiag  has  menaced  the  Carlists  upon  the  coasts  of 
Biscay,  and  the  warning  voice  of  Germany  has  interfered  to 
control  the  illegitimate  assistance  which  France  was  afford¬ 
ing  to  the  royalist  insurgents.  It  is  natural  that  the  chief 
of  the  Spanish  Executive  should  look  favourably  at  the 
notion  of  a  further  extension  of  patronage  by  Germany  to 
Spain.  The  Government  of  the  Emperor  William  has  no 
love  for  democracy,  and  it  is  at  open  war  with  Ultramon- 
tanism.  The  two  enemies,  therefore,  which  Marshal 
Serrano’s  administration  has  to  fear  are  the  enemies  also  of 
the  German  Government  and  of  the  masterful  statesman 
who  guides  its  councils.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  Germany  has  tendered  offers  of  military  assistance  to 
Marshal  Serrano.  But  neither  is  there  any  reason  for  dis¬ 
believing  this,  if  it  should  be  afifirmed  upon  anything  like 
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respectable  authority.  The  controversy  raised  by  the 
Polittca  is  plainly  intended  to  clear  the  air.  Marshal 
Serrano’s  organ  endeavours  to  combat,  with  historical 
examples  and  arguments  from  expediency,  the  unreasonable 
and  unconquerable  pride  of  Spanish  independence ;  and, 
though  the  proposals  which  it  has  mooted  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  violent  language  of  repudiation  by  a  great  part 
of  the  press  in  Spain,  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the 
repugnance  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  the  mass  of  the 
Spanish  people  is  very  superficial,  and  would  yield  easily  to 
the  presence  of  reasons  which  commend  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  a  nation  impatient  of  the  responsibilities  and 
burdens  of  military  service  and  taxation.  If  Spaniards  be 
indeed  as  deeply  sunken  in  apathy  as  some  close  and  severe 
obseiTers  allege,  they  will  be  thankful,  in  the  beginning  at 
all  events,  for  an  intervention  which  would  relieve  them  of 
the  duty  and  the  expense  of  fighting  their  own  battles.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  point  the  moral  of  such  interference  with 
a  fable  from  .^sop.  The  pride  of  national  independence  is 
the  one  quality  that  in  the  days  of  her  deepest  degradation 
has  redeemed  Spain  from  utter  disgrace.  This  quality,  it 
is  said,  has  now  disappeared ;  has  been  merged  into  the 
torpid  mass  of  indifferentism  which  ignores  public  duty  and 
patriotic  saciifice  ;  and  has  left  the  country  a  prey  to  the 
violence  of  licensed  praetorians,  the  audacious  enterprises  of 
priest-ridden  rebels,  and  the  demoralising  craft  of  political 
intriguers.  If  this  be  indeed  so,  it  matters  little  whether 
Germany  be  willing  or  not  to  step  forward  and  save  Spain 
from  despotism  and  priestcraft.  We  have  still  some  hope 
that  the  Spaniards  will  vindicate  their  national  credit  from 
a  reproach  that  inflicts  a  deadly  wound. 


THE  IRISH  CLEEIC^VL  EXODUS. 

When  the  disestablishment  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
Ireland  was  first  proposed,  the  movers  of  the  attack  were 
careful  to  testify  their  admiration  of  the  private  virtues 
and  professional  devotion  of  the  Irish  Clergy.  Mr.  Bright 
spoke  of  the  class  with  studied  respect,  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
ailmiring  enthusiasm.  Above  all  things,  their  zeal  was 
applauded,  and  the  difficult  character  of  the  experiment 
that  was  tried  when  a  great  National  Establishment  of 
religion  was  reduced  to  its  natural  position  of  a  petty  Pro¬ 
testant  sect,  with  scanty  numbers  and  moderate  wealth,  was 
providentially  mitigated,  as  the  champions  of  the  Church 
maintained,  by  the  exceptional  qualities  of  the  clerical 
order.  Those  who  knew  the  Irish  clergy  a  little  better,  and 
had  seen  them  a  little  closer  than  the  English  party- 
leaders,  were  tempted  to  smile  at  this  outburst  of  congratu¬ 
lation  ;  but  it  did  not  lie  in  the  way  of  any  one’s  special 
duty  to  point  out  that  the  Irish  clergy  were  mere  men 
placed  in  circumstances  in  which  “  worldliness  ”  has  a  great 
advantage  over  “  other- worldliness,”  and  neither  by  training 
nor  associations  likely  to  develop  the  ascetic  virtues.  Yet 
many  felt  that  the  history  of  the  disestablished  Church 
would  quickly  show  how  the  canker  of  political  ascendancy 
and  corporate  wealth  had  eaten  into  the  heart  of  Angli¬ 
canism  in  Ireland  ;  how  it  had  left  nothing  among  the  mass 
of  L'ish  Protestants  but  the  aggressive  instincts  of  anti- 
Papal  zealotry ;  and  how  among  the  clergy  it  had  taken  all 
the  sap  and  substance  out  of  the  lofty  professions  of  the 
religion  they  served.  The  Disestablishment  Act  got  rid  of 
the  political  difficulty  of  the  Irish  Church,  but  that  it  was 
no  healthy  precedent  for  any  future  action  in  Great  Britain 
is  evident  from  its  financial  aspects.  The  inner  care  of 
the  Irish  Church  and  its  defenders  was  to  secure  its  finan¬ 
cial  position — sauver  la  caisse,  as  a  French  statesman  scorn¬ 
fully  remarked  ;  every  inch  of  ground  and  every  penny  of 
money  was  disputed  on  behalf  of  the  Church  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  “  excellent  terms  ”  that  were 
obtained  were  the  subject  of  solemn  and  sanctimonious 
thanksgiving.  The  same  policy  was  pursued  before  the 
Disendowment  Commissioners,  and  with  so  much  success, 
that  instead  of  a  balance  of  from  seven  to  eight  millions 
sterling,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  calculated  would  be  available 
lor  national  purposes,  after  satisfying  all  vested  interests, 
barely  five  millions,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  assured  the  House  of 
Commons  some  three  months  ago,  will  l)e  forthcoming,  and 
tliat  not  for  many  years  to  come.  Upon  these  transactions 


the  Church  has  fought  and  won  its  battle  as  a  shrewd  and 
not  too  scrupulous  tradesman  might  arrange  a  composition 
with  his  creditors,  ^ying  perhaps  a  couple  of  shillings  in 
the  pound,  and  still  keeping  his  carriage.  Nous  avons 
sauve  la  caisse  may  well  be  the  cry  of  the  Churchmen :  it 
is  one  the  devotional  fer^’our  of  which  cannot  be  too  much 
admired. 

But  there  is  a  Nemesis  that  dogs  the  progress  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  money-making  of  Churches.  A  reli¬ 
gious  organisation,  no  matter  what  its  pecuniary  rewards 
and  social  prizes,  must  call  upon  other  qualities  than  those 
which  are  to  be  had"  for  hire.  And  this  the  Irish  Church 
has  now  discovered.  Her  eager  and  painful  care  about  the 
money-bags  has  deadened,  as  was  natural,  the  enthusiasm 
which,  though  it  might  be  little  better  than  fanaticism  in 
its  crudity  and  narrowness,  was  a  respectable  quality  and  a 
real  source  of  strength  in  comparison  with  venal  services. 
The  example  of  the  Church  was  not  thrown  away  upon  the 
clergy,  and  the  result  has  been  that  there  has  ensued  what 
has  l^en  described  as  a  clerical  exodus  from  Ireland,  the- 
emigrant  parsons  seeking  a  more  lucrative  field  for  their 
exuberant  missionary  zeal  in  this  country,  and  carrying  off 
from  their  native  land  no  inconsiderable  share  of  that  part 
of  the  national  property  which  was  set  aside  to  satisfy 
vested  interests,  but  by  the  working  of  the  system  of  com¬ 
mutation  and  composition  was  used  to  re-endow  the  Church, 
and  to  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  individual  clergymen. 
These  operations  have  been  exposed  during  the  week,  in  the 
letter  of  “  A  La}man  of  the  Irish  Church,”  which  has  been 
published  in  the  Times,  and  they  are  well  deserving  of 
study,  as  illustrative  of  the  dangers  of  dealing  loosely  with 
such  a  process  as  disendowment,  and  of  the  moral  influences 
of  Established  Churches  on  those  who  serve  them.  The 
Irish  Church  Act  saved  the  vested  interest  of  every 
incumbent  and  every  curate.  In  order  to  help  the  Church 
to  re-endow  itself,  commutation  was  permitted,  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  Church  Body  becoming  possessed  of  the  capitalised 
value  of  the  incumbency  or  curacy,  (which  w’as  advanced  to- 
it  by  the  Government  at  per  cent.,  and  w’^as  invested  on 
account  of  the  Church  at  nearly  4|  per  cent.),  subject  to* 
the  payment  of  his  undiminished  income  to  the  incumbent 
or  curate  during  his  lifetime  and  performance  of  his  duties. 
So  far  no  objection  could  be  made,  except  by  those  who 
dislike  the  precedent  'of  a  re-endowment,  which  some  day 
or  other  might  set  the  Church  of  England  free  from  her 
bonds,  and  leave  her  rich  and  powerful  as  ever.  But 
though  the  Irish  Church  has  always  met  propositions  of 
retrenchment  by  declarations  that  the  staff  of  incumbents - 
throughout  the  country  was  no  more  than  adequate  to  the 
w’ork,  it  became  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  Governing  Body, 
after  disestablishment,  that  a  reduction  of  numbers  was 
necessary  and  desirable.  Accordingly,  “  compounding 
was  allowed ;  the  capitalised  value,  resulting  from  commu¬ 
tation,  was  divided  whenever  the  Representative  Body 
assented  to  the  proposal  between  the  Church  and  the 
incumbent ;  the  former  received  part  of  the  capital,  repre¬ 
senting  the  vested  interest,  in  lieu  of  the  services  of  the 
incumbent  who  took  the  rest,  and  was  permitted  to  go 
away  free  from  obligation.  If  the  scheme  had  been 
properly,  that  is  to  say,  honestly  w^orked,  Ihere  would  be 
no  criticism  to  pass  upon  the  conduct  of  the  clergy.  But 
it  has,  in  fact,  been  worked  largely  to  serve  personal  ends, 
and  the  character  which  it  reveals  in  the  Irish  clergy  is 
one  that  recalls  the  worst  days  of  the  Irish  Church,  when 
men  like  Boulton  and  Stone,  compared  with  whom  Walpme 
was  a  purist  and  Bubb  Doddington  a  patriot,  occupied  the 
Primatial  See  of  Armagh. 

Under  the  constitution  of  the  disestablished  Church  the 
clergy  wield  a  power  in  the  Representative  Body  dispro- 
portioned  to  their  fitting  position  in  the  community,  and 
their  indirect  influence  over  the  lay  members  is 
owing  to  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  for  business  of  the 
latter.  The  fimt  step  taken  by  the  clerical  order,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  rest  of  the  Anglican  community,  was  to 
ordain  several  hundred  curates  in  the  mterval  betw'een  t  e 
passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  and  its  coming  into  opera¬ 
tion.  All  these  established  claims  had  to  be  commuted  an 
compounded,  and  the  greater  number,  it  is  alleged,  having 
.  received  the  composition-monev,  have  betaken  themselv 
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with  all  possible  speed  to  this  country  in  search  of  prefer¬ 
ment.  The  next  step  was  to  fix  a  scale  of  compounding 
favourable  to  the  clergy,  especially  the  younger  men.  This 
was  done  by  hoodwinking  the  laity,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  sagacious  remonstrants,  to  its  real  meaning  and  pur¬ 
pose.  Then  the  incumbents  in  large  numbers  rapidly  made 
proposals  for  composition,  and  have  followed  the  curates  to 
England.  Some,  however,  after  receiving  their  composi¬ 
tion-money  for  giving  up  their  life  interests,  have  entered 
into  competition  for  the  new  preferments  in  the  Church ; 
and,  according  to  the  correspondents  who  have  written  in 
defence  of  the  Irish  clergy,  these,  at  all  events,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  “  ratting  ”  emigrants,  have  done  their 
duty.  Such  an  excuse  shows  a  singular  conception  of  the 
spiritual  mission  of  Irish  parsons.  •  If  one  of  these  clergy¬ 
men  had  been  appointed  under  the  old  system  to  a  new 
living,  he  would  have  had  no  claim  to  carry  off  any  part 
of  the  income  of  his  former  incumbency ;  now  he  carries 
off  some  hundreds  or  thousands,  and  at  the  same  time, 
perhaps,  is  promoted  to  a  more  dignified  and  lucrative 
place.  We  should  know  what  to  say  about  this  sort  of 
thing  if  it  were  tried  in  the  Civil  Service  or  in  the  Army, 
but  the  spiritual  graces  of  the  clergy  are  presumed  to  dis¬ 
infect  their  unsavoury  actions.  As  for  the  fugitives  to 
England — who  have  got  rid  of  their  duties,  and  filled  their 
pockets  with  money,  to  boot,  before  turning  their  backs  on 
their  native  land — we  can  only  say  that  their  conduct  is  | 
more  despicable  and  culpable  than  that  of  the  worst  j 
absentee  landlord  that  Miss  Edgeworth  ever  painted.  ! 
They  are  worthy  children  and  ministering  pastors  of  the  | 
Church,  which,  as  it  perishes  of  heartlessness  and  coldness, 
withered  by  public  contempt,  and  palsied  by  the  decay  of 
every  moral  force,  can  write  upon  its  sepulchre, 
avofis  sauve  la  caisse  I  ” 


DR.  LYON  PLAYFAIR’S  ADDRESS. 

If  the  right  to  sneer  at  congresses  were  taken  away,  the 
wit  of  a  good  many  journalists  at  the  vacant  season  would 
be  completely  destroyed.  It  is  a  pity,  and  altogether 
unfortunate  for  the  time-honoured  autumnal  jeers  at  the 
vanity  of  congresses  and  all  that  pertains  to  them,  that  the 
Social  Science  Congress  at  Glasgow  should  have  been  so 
devoid  of  absurdities ;  that  few  ridiculous  or  extravagant 
papers  should  have  been  read  ;  and  that  the  whole  tone  of 
the  discussions  should  have  been  temperate  and  cool.  We 
have  thereby  lost  some  amusing  gibes  at  the  Glasgow 
philosophers.  A  good  many  jests  at  their  expense  have 
thereby  been  blazed  into  the  air,  or  have  gone  off  pointless ; 
and  we  can  only  console  ourselves  for  the  loss  or  evapora¬ 
tion  of  wit  by  the,  perhaps,  indifferent  substitute  of  sound 
sense — with  the  striking  remarks  of  Sir  George  Campbell, 
on  the  possibility  of  Oriental  labour  one  day  competing 
with  and  ousting  many  descriptions  of  Occidental  labour  ; 
with  Lord  Moncreiff’s  observations  on  the  differences 
between  English  and  Scotch  law ;  and  with  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair’s  address  on  the  subject  of  our  sanitary  laws,  and 
their  deplorable  shortcomings  in  Scotland. 

Perhaps,  all  things  considered,  the  last  is  the  best  consola¬ 
tion  for  many  lost  gibes,  witticisms  made  pointless,  and 
laughter  abbreviated.  It  stands  out  from  the  mass  of  con-  , 
tributions  to  the  Congress,  able  though  they  were.  We  do 
not  know  if  Glasgow  can  afford  to  ignore  it — we  scarcely 
know  whether  the  Scotch  people  at  large  can  afford  to  sit 
down  under  this  newly-discovered  reproach  and  shame. 
That  Glasgow  is  more  deadly  to  human  life  than  calumniated 
Calcutta  or  humid  Bombay ;  that  Scotchmen  die  faster  than 
hnglishmen  or  Irishmen ;  that  across  the  borders  men  live 
shorter  than  they  did,  while  here  they  live  longer ;  that 
be  worst  evils  of  overcrowding  in  London  pall  before  what 
J^e  find  in  Glasgow  or  the  slums  of  Auld  Reekie,”  are 
^ts  which  may  astound  Southerners  as  well  as  Scotchmen, 
ut  facts  they  are.  Dr.  Playfair  cites  from  the  Registrar- 
eneral  s  returns  proofs  that  the  health  of  Scotland  gene- 
and  especially  in  large  towns,  is  declining.  No 
oubt  the  defective  registration  of  earlier  years,  contrasted 
^tn  the  improved  system  of  modem  times,  has  to  do  with 
to  Scotchmen  must  not  take  this  comfort 

eir  soul ;  they  must  admit  that  if  in  England  and ‘Ire¬ 


land,  where  registration  may  be  presumed  to  have  equally 
r  improved,  an  advance  is  noted,  the  probability  is  that 
I  there  is  a  basis  of  facts  behind  this  dark  cloud  of  ominous 
k  statistics. 

Dr.  Playfair  attributes  the  mortality  to  overcrow’ding,  or 
rather  to  its  attendant  evil,  w^ant  of  cleanliness.  This  is 
true  of  the  large  towns  ;  GOO  people  have  been  known^to 
live  in  a  single  acre  of  Glasgow.  The  necessarj’  supply  of 
pure  air  is,  imder  the  circumstances,  an  impossibility.  We 
accept  the  analysis  of  the  causes  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  let 
us  take  a  step  backward.  Trace  this  overcrowding  to  its 
source,  and  what  do  you  find  to  be  its  genesis  ?  We  say  it 
with  deliberation — we  say  it  with  confidence — that  on  the 
memories  of  those  who  made  so  many  of  the  valleys  of 
Sutherlandshire  and  Perthshire,  once  smiling  and  populous, 
a  desolation  and  wilderness  ;  on  the  memories  of  those  who 
turned  many  a  teeming  island  into  the  residences  of  a  few 
solitary  shepherds ;  who,  with  the  strong  arm  of  the  law*, 
drove  the  peasant  from  his  ancestral  hut  —  on  their 
memories,  for  ever  to  be  detested  in  Scotland,  rests  a 
good  deal  of  the  shame  and  guilt  of  the  lamentable  con¬ 
dition  of  things  described  by  Dr.  Playfaii'.  They  were 
names  high  in  the  land.  Rich  they  were,  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  are  honoured.  But  the  guilt  of  their  fathers 
would  almost  drag  down  the  sons  and  daughters,  if  it  were 
remembered  as  it  ought  to  be.  Some  of  the  people — 
poor,  helpless,  and  shiftless — w’ho  were  driven  out  by  the 
ukases  of  their  landlords,  did  indeed  emigrate  to  Canada 
or  New  Zealand,  and  there  founded  colonies,  which 
attested  their  maligned  capacity  for  industry.  But  the 
poorest  of  all  tarried  at  home.  They  took  refuge  in  the 
large  towns  of  the  South ;  they  swelled  the  pauper-roll ; 
they  became  the  progenitors  of  paupers.  Many  of  the 
Scotch  valleys,  now  silent  and  lonely,  were  once  the 
abode  of  multitudes.  Some  of  the  western  Islands,  such 
as  Rum  and  Barra,  were  once  thickly  peopled.  Half-a- 
dozen  counties  one  could  name  in  which  large  tracts, 
many  square  miles  in  extent,  were  turned  first  into  sheejv 
runs  and  by  and  by  into  deer*  forests.  Tom  from  their 
old  abodes,  in  which  they  lived  hardy  and  penuriously, 
these  outcasts  were  driven  in  crowds  into  Glasgow  ;  they 
clustered  in  its  typhoid  closes  ;  they  lowered  the  wages  of 
the  meaner  avocations ;  and  thus  the  roots  of  sanitary  miser}’, 
which  science  now  reveals  to  the  amazement  of  us  all,  were 
planted  by  those  who,  amid  the  cheers  of  Whigs  or  Edin¬ 
burgh  Reviewers,  ruthlessly  gave  the  cottages  of  the 
peasantry  of  Sutherlandshire  to  the  flames. 

Wash  and  be  clean,”  is  th3  first  and  last  command¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Playfair,  and  it  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  a 
witty  Scotch  judge,  who  at  a  previous  Congress  read  a 
paper  to  prove  that  the  degree  of  a  nation’s  civilisation  is 
exactly  measured  by  its  consumption  of  soap.  We 
are  not  going  to  depreciate  justification  by  soap,  or 
say  that  disregard  of  Dr.  Playfair’s  maxim  has  not 
been  instrumental  in  causing  the  high  death  rate  of 
Scotland;  and  we  wish  that  the  people  of  that  country 
would  take  the  fact  to  heart,  and  wipe  away  their  reproach. 
We  would  even  bid  them  turn  away  from  the  thorny  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible  and  theology  to  reflect  on  the  little-read 
Mosaic  ordinances  respecting  cleanliness.  The  late  clever 
but  eccentric  Mr.  Chisholm  Anstey  has  left,  the  Indian 
papers  tell  us,  notes  on  the  Waverley  Novels,  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  theories  thereon,  one  being  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  indifferent  to  cleanliness,  because  he  never  mentioned 
that  any  of  his  characters  washed  or  used  soap.  We  know 
that  satirists  of  the  stamp  of  Churchill  were  never  wear}', 
in  last  century,  of  attributing  to  the  North  Briton  all  the 
unquotable  failings  on  this  head  recorded  in  The  Prophecy 
of  Famine,”  and  many  other  lampoons  of  the  time.  The 
charge  may  therefore  be  true — though  the  implied  superior 
cleanliness  of  the  Irish  Celt,  we  think,  must  be  taken  on 
faith,  not  on  the  evidence  of  things  seen.  But,  on  Dr. 
Playfair’s  own  showing,  dirt  is  not  the  fans  el  origo  mali. 
Overcrowding,  poverty,  meagre  fare,  cold,  a  rigorous  cli¬ 
mate  terrible  to  all  but  the  hardy,  form  a  group  of  male¬ 
volent  powers.  With  these  preying  on  the  people  of  our 
Scotch  towns,  what  need  is  there  to  suppose  that  they  are 
lamentably  l^hind  their  countrymen  in  practice  of  the 
decencies  of  life  ?  When  a  thousand  persons,  men,  women,. 
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and  children,  were  huddled  on  the  space  of  one  acre — ^and 
such  was  the  density  of  certain  districts  of  Glasgow  before  the 
Improvement  Act  of  1 866 — was  it  wonderful  that  they  should 
die  like  sheep  of  braxy,  and  that  the  death  rate  should  some¬ 
times  rise  from  40  to  70  per  thousand  ?  Turn  off  her  great 
streets  into  the  lanes  and  wynds  ;  breathe  the  foetid  air  of 
these  sunless  courts  ;  and  say  whether  it  is  wonderful  that 
now  after  alj  the  civic  improvements  have  been  effected 
that  one  of  every  ten  children  under  five  should  annually 
die  ?  The  mortality  of  London  is  only  22  ;  that  of  Glas¬ 
gow  is  in  excess  of  Calcutta  or  Bombay.  A  startling  fact 
at  first  sight,  but  a  fact,  after  all,  not  so  incredible  to  one 
who  knows  the  condition  of  that  country  and  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  apathy  under  many  social  evils,  Scotland  is  the 
country  in  which  not  so  many  years  ago  it  was  deemed 
blasphemy  by  certain  of  the  clergy  to  try  to  stop  the 
ravages  of  cholera.  It  is  a  country  which  sends  abroad — 
many,  if  not  most  of  its  best  men,  its  Lyon  Playfairs,  &c. — 
to  look  after  the  affairs  of  others.  But  a  country  in  which 
poverty  finds  a  lower  depth  of  material  misery  refines  upon 
itself.  If  Glasgow  is  unhealthy  above  most  cities  it  is 
also  the  abode  of  poverty  above  the  fate  of  most  cities. 
To  it  come  crowds  of  destitute  Irish  and  settle  in  its 
vennels.  Thither  also  drift  the  equally  thriftless 
of  Highland  Celt  made  homeless  by  improvers.” 
Whet  wonder  disease  should  there  be  rife!  )r^y,  too, 
should  we  be  surprised  that  Glasgow  is  so  pestiferous  on 
the  only  day  when  the  poor  can  escape  from  its  murky, 
smoky  atmosphere  into  the  green  fields,  the  clergy  try  by 
hook  or  by  crook  to  keep  them  immured  and  pent  up  ? 
The  means  of  exit  are  cut  off  on  Sunday.  Trains  or 
omnibuses  there  are  few.  The  beautiful  scenery  within 
easy  reach  of  the  Salt  Market  on  Saturday  is  practically 
inaccessible  the  following  day.  And  from  the  pulpit  many 
a  week  the  Glasgow  operative  learns  that  ho  risks  his  sal¬ 
vation  and  offends  his  Maker  by  taking  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  Wo  are  not  of  those  who  attribute  the  high  death 
chiefly  to  the  Scotch  sermon,  but  we  do  not  think  that  the 
Scotch  Sabbath  is  guiltless  ;  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that 
some  statesman  will  be  courageous  enough  to  tell  North 
Britons  this  forgotten  fact. 


xi;  wulixu  uc  lutxit;  i/j  uiuo  i/iie  laci  mat  sncii  men 
are  a  great  political  force,  or  that  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  France  can  be  as  Eepublican  as  England  is  Monarchi¬ 
cal.  The  causes  of  her  backwardness  are  well  explained  in 
Professor  Beesly’s  article  on  the  history  of  French  Re¬ 
publicanism,  which  is  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Feview 
and  to  which  we  referred  last  week.  He  writes,  it  is  true 
with  the  bias  of  a  Comtist,  and  therefore  with  as  vehement 
a  dislike  to  the  sovereignty  of  numbers  as  to  the 
rule  of  mere  puppet  kings.  But,  in  the  main,  he  is  quite 
right  when  he  corrects  the  vulgar  error  that  the  French 
people  became  Republicans  in  a  mass  during  the  first 
Republic.  Nations  do  not  so  quickly  change  the  political 
creed  which  they  have  inherited  from  long  generations,  and 
which  has  come  to  them  invested  with  a  species  of  religious 
sanctity.  Just  as  our  own  Commonwealth  left  the  bulk  of 
the  people  Royalist  at  heart,  although  it  had  been  led  by 
the  prince  of  English  rulers  and  defended  by  the  grandest 
of  all  sectaries,  so  the  first  Republic  of  France  left  the 
bulk  of  the  people  with  at  least  the  rags  of  their  old  liking 
for  the  Crown,  and  with  no  enthusiasm  for  the  Republic. 
Its  devotees  had  at  first  been  those  men  of  letters  and  those 
cultivated  classes  who  were  disgusted  with  the  besotted 
blindness  of  the  Court,  with  the  degraders  of  the 
aristocracy,  and,  most  of  all,  with  the  falsehoods  of  the 
priests.  Republicanism  was  full  of  charms  to  them  because 
they  saw  it  glorified  by  the  achievements  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  They  saw  a  great  Republic  rising  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  full  of  promise  for  the  common  people  of  all  the 
earth.  And,  as  the  wail  of  their  own  common  people  fell 
on  the  ear,  as  they  thought  of  the  rascally  tax-farmers  who 
were  fattening  on  the  misery  of  the  poor,  as  they  saw 
wealth  and  titles  flaunting  their  pretensions  with  inso¬ 
lent  disdain  of  the  drudging  plebeians  who  herded  in  the 
slums,  in  the  cities,  or  in  the  huts  of  the  fields,  those  men 
comforted  themselves  with  the  idea  that  a  State  free  from 
king  and  nobles  and  priests  would  bring  better  days  to  the 
nation  and  especially  to  the  poor.  The  creed  spread  like  a 
new  gospel.  It  spread  to  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
members  of  the  middle  class.  It  was  they,  as  Mr.  Beesly 
says,  that  formed  the  Jacobin  Club  and  the  societies  affi¬ 
liated  to  that  great  centre  of  evangelical  democracy.  The 
workmen  formed  but  a  very  slender  part  of  the  members. 
Mr.  Beesly  might  have  mentioned  the  small  but  memorable 
fact  that  one  night  a  young  man,  who  was  afterwards  to  be 
known  as  King  Louis  Philippe,  was  a  door-keeper  of  the 
Jacobin  Club  in  Paris.  Most  of  his  fellow  members  were 
truly  Puritans  of  the  Revolution.”  The  Fifth  Monarchy 
men  came  to  life  again,  but  quickened  by  French  vivacity, 
and  believing  in  the  gospel  of  Jean  Jacques  or  of  Voltaire, 
instead  of  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  That  made  an  immense 
difference.  They  were  almost  as  much  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation  as  our  own  Fifth  Monarchy  men  had 
been  from  the  prosaic  and  rather  stupid  mass  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people.  Yet  that  small  body  of  fanatics  was  the 
moving  force  of  their  country.  They  made  the  laws. 
They  declared  war.  They  cut  off  the  heads  of  their 
opponents,  all  in  the  name  of  France.  The  researches  of 
M.  Taine  and  others  in  the  archives  of  Paris  are  showing, 
as  Mr.  Beesly  is  doubtless  aware,  that,  in  some  of  the 
most  critical  seasons  of  the  Revolution,  the  people  who 
voted  in  the  capital  were  a  very  small  minority.  On 
one  occasion  they  were  not,  we  believe,  more  than 
6,000,  out  of  a  constituency  of  88,000.  Thus  the  mass 
of  the  citizens  were  cow^ed  or  uncertain  what  to  do, 
and  they  stayed  at  home  on  the  day  of  the  poll.  But  the 
Jacobins  had  no  doubts  or  fears.  With  equal  truth  and 
force.  Professor  Beesly  says  the  English  Independents  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  French  Jacobins  of  t^ 
eighteenth,  stand  in  history  as  a  witness  that,  in  any  real^ 
great  crisis,  ten  men  who  are  united  by  a  doctrine,  and 
know  their  own  minds,  are  more  certain  to  have  their  way 
than  ten  thousand  bewildered,  unorcranised  individuals. 


WHY  REPUBLICANISM  HAS  LAGGED  IN  FRANCE. 

The  result  of  the  elections  to  the  General  Councils  of 
France  must  have  disappointed  those  people  who  imagined 
that  the  Republicans  would  gain  a  crushing  majority ;  but 
it  will  have  surprised  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  the  state  of  the  country.  To  ourselves,  she 
seems  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  The  journals  of  the 
Septennate  say,  it  is  true,  that  the  **  Conservatives  ”  have 
obtained  800  seats  and  the  Republicans  only  500.  But 
that  is  a  mere  piece  of  bragging.  A  more  trustworthy 
analysis  of  78  Departments  shows  that  the  number  of 
Republicans  is  581,  of  the  Royalists  541,  and  of  the  Bona- 
partists  130.  The  Royalists*  votes  must  further  be  split 
between  the  Legitimists  and  the  Orleanists.  Even  if  we 
assume  the  strength  of  the  Royalists  to  be  greater,  the 
Republicans  will  be  found  to  have  a  far  stronger  vote 
than  any  other  single  party.  But  it  would  be  futile  to 
deny  that  the  Royalists  are  still  powerful.  They  hold 
much  of  the  wealth,  and  more  of  the  social  position. 
What  wo  should  call  the  county  families,  are,  with  few 
exceptions.  Legitimists  or  Orleanists,  just  as  in  this  country 
they  are  nearly  all  Tories  or  Whigs.  It  is  nearly  as  rare  to 
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them  after  the  chariot  of  the  Republic.  The  peasants  had  That  this  is  the  plain  fact  requires  little  proof,  since  it  is  as 
taken  the  side  of  the  Jacobins  so  long  as  they  dreaded  a  frankly  admitted  as  deplored  by  all  niilitory  men  who  have 
return  of  the  old  nobles,  because  they  found  that  the  little  ^stowed  attention  on  the  subject  Only  last  -Tuesday 
flelds  which  they  had  bought  for  an  old  song,  would  be  Colonel  Wd  Lindsay  told  the  members  of  the  Eist  Berks 
"  ’e  .4  f _ *  mu,,..  U.4  Agricultural  Association  that  in  bodily  strength  and  general 


^yrenched  from  them  by  these  ancient  masters.  They  had 
no  politics  beyond  those  fields.  So  they  became  Imperialists 
when  they  found  Napoleon  to  be  a  more  valiant  champion 
of  their  order  than  the  Republic  itself.  They  acquiesced 
in  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  when  they  found  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  keep  the  plunder  of  the  nobles  and  the 


Agricultural  Association  that  “in  bodily  strength  and  general 
intelligence  the  men  now  entering  the  British  Army  are  of  a 
lower  class  than  those  of  other  nations.”  Farther  on  he 
declared  our  present  recruits  to  be  “  a  very  inferior  class  of 
men,  who  were  small,  weak,  and  unfit  for  any  other  employ¬ 
ment.”  But  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  inducements  to  enlist  is  furnished  by  a  recently- 


Church.  They  welcomed  the  Monarchy  of  July  because  P^bHs^ed  Parliamentary  return  moved  for  by  Mr.  Holms. 
,  ,  j  1 _ V  1  _ f  XT-  X  mi  At  gives  particulars  connected  with  the  working  of  that  new 


they  had  learned  to  doubt  the  designs  of  the  Couid.  They 
welcomed  the  second  Empire,  although  it  was  splashed 
with  blood,  because  they  had  been  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  their  fields  and  their  savings  by  the  socialistic  teaching 
of  the  capital.  But  Sedan,  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
and  the  immense  war  taxes,  have  taught  most  of  them 
that  the  Empire  was  a  colossal  fraud.  M.  Gambetta  has 
striven  with  all  his  might  to  make  them  believe  that  their 
real  and  only  friend  is  the  Republic — the  Republic  which 
gave  them  their  lands,  and  which  is  the  chief  foe  of  the 
noblesse.  He  has  largely  succeeded ;  but,  after  all,  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  place  absolute  dependence  on  a 
Republican  creed  which  is  bom  of  momentary  interest. 
We  are  justified  only  in  saying  that  the  Republic  has  never 
had  such  a  hold  on  the  peasantry  since  the  time  when  they 
were  Jacobins,  simply  because  Jacobinism  was  the  last 
weapon  of  defence  against  their  ancient  oppressors. 

The  workmen  of  the  great  towns  were  among  the  earliest 
converts  to  the  Republican  creed,  and  they  have  remained 
as  true  as  steel  to  its  precepts.  Mr.  Beesly  writes  as  if  they 
had  passed  through  seasons  of  hesitancy  or  suspense ;  but 
he  gives  no  authority  for  such  a  statement,  and  we  believe 
it  to  be  baseless.  The  shopkeepers,  on  the.  other  hand, 
never  began  to  abandon  their  hope  of  setting  up  a  stable 
Parliamentary  monarchy  until  this  the  third  trial  of  the 
Republic.  Events  have  been  teaching  them  the  futility  of 
any  attempt  to  enthrone  the  Comte  de  Paris,  and  they  have 
been  immensely  influenced  by  the  declaration  of  M.  Thiers, 
M.  Dufaure,  and  M.  Casimir-Perier,  that  the  time  was  come 
to  make  an  earnest  trial  of  a  Conservative  Republic.  The 
middle  class  is  at  last  becoming  really  Republican,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  has  lost  its  old  preference  for  a  limited  monarchy, 
but  because  it  sees  such  a  form  of  rule  to  be  impossible 
amid  the  troubles  of  France.  Many  of  the  rich  men  are 
now  supporters  of  the  Republic.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
the  Left  of  the  Assembly  represents  as  much  wealth  as  the 
Right;  in  wealth,  however,  of  manufacturers,  and  not  of 
the  land. 

But  the  old  families,  and  a  portion  of  the  middle  class, 
are  still  monarchical.  A  larger  portion  of  that  class  and  all 
the  devotees  of  the  Church  are  ready  to  accept  any  form  of 
government  rather  than  the  Republic,  because  a  true  instinct 
tells  them  that  it  must  be  the  deadly  foe  of  class  interests 
and  sacerdotalism.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Beesly  says,  they  are  by 
turns  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  or  Imperialists, — anything  that 
will  enable  them  to  put  down  the  hated  principles  of  ’87. 
Those  reactionaries  are  decreasing,  and,  if  the  Republic  were 
once  set  on  a  stable  basis,  they  would  be  comparatively 
powerless  for  mischief ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  elections  to  the 
General  Councils  warn  us  that  it  would  be  bad  policy  to 
underrate  their  strength.  France  has  still  to  be  made 
thoroughly  Republican,  and  nothing  will  make  her  so  but 
the  rule  of  a  thorough  Republic. 


ARMY  RECONSTRUCTION. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  an  attempt  to  reorganise  the 
^JSlish  army,  the  reformer  finds  himself  confronted  by  two 
difficulties.  The  first  is,  by  what  method  really  efficient  and 


It  gives  particulars  connected  with  the  working  of  that  new 
Brigade  Depot  system,  which  was  to  have  achieved  wonders  in 
supplying  the  army  with  efficient  recruits.  Looking  through 
this  document,  it  is  impossible  to  help  being  struck  by  the 
enormous  difference  between  the  number  of  men  enlisted,  and 
those  accepted  and  passed  into  the  ranks/  Under  the  former 
head  13,860  are  given,  but  out  of  these  only  8,825  found 
acceptance,  leaving  .6,035  as  rejected.  The  only  conclusion 
possible  from  this  startling  discrepancy  seems  to  be  that 
more  than  a  third  of  the  recruits  enlisted  were  afterwards 
found  unfit  for  the  service.  In  other  words,  and  speaking 
roughly,  out  of  every  13  men  desirous  of  serving  as  soldiers, 
only  8  were  found  suitable.  This  fact  is  rendered  all  the 
more  significant  by  the  admissions  of  the  Inspector-General 
of  the  Kecruiting  Service,  contained  in  his  annual  Report. 
General  Taylor  acknowledges  that,  in  several  instances,  lads 
deficient  in  stamina  and  bodily  development  have  actually 
been  received  into  the  ranks.  Taking  these  facta  together, 
there  is  no  room  for  other  conclusion  than  that  recruits  now 
offering  themselves  are,  as  a  class,  singularly  devoid  of  the 
qualities  essential  to  the  making  of  efficient  soldiers.  If  any 
doubt  were  possible  on  this  point,  it  is  removed  by  the  frank 
confession  of  the  Inspector-General  that  “  fewer  full-grown 
and  able-bodied  men  are  now  enlisted  for  the  Army  than 
formerly,  and  the  age  of  those  now  entering  the  service  is 
younger  than  it  was  some  years  ago.”  In  brief,  the  class 
!  offering  to  enlist  are  so  unsuitable  that  38  per  cent,  have  to 
be  summarily  rejected,  while  even  those  admitted  into  the 
service  are  stunted  lads,  who  may  or  may  not  develop  into 
efficient  soldiers. 

Although  great  things  were  predicted  for  the  new  Brigade 
Depot  system,  these  favourable  anticipations  still  remain  far 
from  confirmation.  Acknowledging  that,  in  some  districts, 
results  have  fallen  short  of  expectation.  General  Taylor 
accounts  for  the  fact  by  saying  “  this  is  to  be  observed  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  more  remote  counties,  where  there  is  a  scanty 
rural  population,  or  in  those  bordering  on  the  sea-coast,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  are  more  inclined  for  a  seafaring  than 
for  a  military  life.”  Impartial  analysis  of  the  figures  con¬ 
tained  in  the  return  proves  this  theory  unsound.  Exeter,  the 
metropolis  of  the  west  country,  can  scarcely  be  considered  on 
the  sea-coast,  while  the  rural  population  in  the  vicinity  is 
anything  but  scanty.  Yet  this  populous  seat  of  industry  only 

fave  69  recruits  to  the  army.  The  number  obtained  at 
laidstone  was  51,  at  Oxford  79,  at  Reading  69,  and  at 
Chester  72,  giving  340  recruits  as  the  number  provided  by 
five  important  towns  to  maintain  the  strength  of  ten  regi¬ 
ments.  Certainly,  a  foot-note  states  that  in  these  places,  with 
the*  exception  of  Maidstone,  dep6ts  had  not  yet  been  fully 
formed.  But  the  same  deficiency  may  be  observed  at  places 
where  the  dep6ts  are  established.  Carlisle  gave  only  66  men 
to  the  army,  Brecon  64,  Chichester  93,  Warley  49,  and  Fort 
George  27,  or,  altogether,  299  recruits  from  five  depots  for  the 
service  of  ten  battalions.  These  statistics  sufficiently  prove 
that  the  real  reason  for  the  unpopularity  of  the  army  in  certain 
districts  must  be  sought  in  other  causes  than  those  assigned 
by  the  Inspector-General.  That  the  Brigade  Depot  system 
has  so  far  failed  to  effect  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  organ¬ 
ised  is  beyond  question.  Out  of  17,194  recruits  taken  into 
the  ranks  last  year,  4,493  enlisted  during  the  first  three 
months,  when  the  old  recruiting  arrangements  existed. 
Allowing  the  same  proportion  for  the  remaining  nine 
months,  the  result  under  the  old  system  would  have  been  a 
gain  of  13,479  recruits  during  that  period,  or  17,972  for  the 
year,  while  under  the  new  regulations  only  12,701  men 
enlisted  during  the  last  three  quartei-s  of  that  year,  or  at  the 
rate  of  16,935  annually. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  proof  of  the  utter  inadequacjr  of 


^pectable  recruits  maybe  attracted  into  the  service;  the  !  the  Brigade  Depot  system  to  supply  existing  military  require- 
*wond,  by  what  means  they  may  be  kept  there.  Without  ments.  The  total  number  of  recruits  accepted  during  the  year 
qoestion,  the  blandishments  of  Sergeant  Kite  have  lost  their  being  17,194,  a  reference  to  Mr.  Holms’s  return  shows  that 
Owing  to  the  growth  of  intelligence  among  the  masses,  only  8,825  of  these,  or  about  one-half,  came  from  the  Brigade 
D»8  mendacities  about  good  pay  and  little  work  no  longer  find  Depdts.  This  raises  an  important  question  :  whence  came 
cr^ence.  The  yokel  merely  grins  when  the  honey-tongued  the  remainder  of  these  recruits  ?  The  answer  is  deeply  sug- 
veteran  talks  to  him  of  honour,  and  glory,  patriotism,  and  the  gestive,  as  pointing  out  the  sources  upon  which  Sergeant 
wrtaiuty  of  winning  a  general’s  cocked  hat.  In  vain  does  Kite  still  depends  for  keeping  up  the  numerical  strength  of 
®®rgeant  beguile  ;  even  the  Eves  of  the  country  side  have  what  ought  to  be  the  most  eagerly  sought  of  all  professions 
^ariit  to  despise  that  formerly  venerated  red-coat  which  they  still  open  topoor  citizens.  This  is  what  the  Inspector-General 
uow  regard  as  a  gaudy  veil  thrown  over  ignoble  slavery,  states  “  The  London  and  Dublin  recruiting  districts  are  still 
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preserved,  and  are  found  to  be  hichly  useful  in  obtaininp:  men 
tor  the  service  who  would  not  be  otherwise  enlisted.”  In 
other  words,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  recruits  now 
joining  the  service  are  taken  from  the  dregs  of  towns..  Were 
this  source  closed,  the  nominal  roll  of  the  English  army  would 
soon  become  attenuated  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  But 
it  must  not  be  f«)rgotten  that  the  strength  obtained  by  recruit¬ 
ing  from  the  refuse  of  urban  populations  is  more  nominal 
than  real.  Deficiency  of  food,  poisonous  dwellings,  unwhole¬ 
some  surroundings,  and  precocious  indulgence  in  vice,  have 
generally  wrecked  the  ricketty  constitutions  inherited  by 
ne’er-do-wells  in  towns,  before  they  determine  on  enlisting. 
Yet  no  other  class  than  this  is  likely  to  follow  the  heels  of 
veracious  Sergeant  Kite  when  airing  his  eloquence  in  cities. 
The  “ full-grown  and  able-bodied  men”  coveted  by  General 
Taylor,  being  sure  of  remunerative  work,  naturally  hold  aloof 
from  a  profession  offering  no  inducements  but  a  rate  of  pay 
much  lower  than  their  regular  wages,  while  to  decent  young 
fellows,  entertaining  the  ambition  of  rising  in  life,  the  array 
presents  repulsive  features.  They  know  that,  unless  by  a 
combination  of  the  most  exceptional  services,  they  could  never 
hope  to  win  a  commission.  They  also  know  that,  even  if  this 
good  fortune  befel  them,  extravagant  me.ss  expenses  would 
.-.soon  leave  them  no  other  choice  than  either  resignation  of 
the  service  or  banishment  from  home  and  country.  Under 
these  circumstances,  thev,  like  the  “full-grown  and  able- 
bodied  men,”  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  the  recruiting 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely,  who  accordingly  has  no 
choice  but  to  fall  back  upon  the  wretched  offspring  of  the 
city  sewer.  Yet  we  find  General  Taylor  congratulating  the 
nation  on  this  alarming  result.  He  says  “  it  will  be  observed 
that  certain  sub-districts  are  unable  to  contribute  their 
proper  quota  of  recruits  for  the  battalions  which  are  locally 
connected  with  them,  but  this  deficiency  has  been  made  up 
by  the  extra  proj)ortion  of  men  raised  in  the  great  centres  of 
population.”  In  short,  agricultural  labourers  and  other  re¬ 
spectable  working-men  having  proved  blind  to  the  merits  of 
the  localisation  scheme,  the  great  centres  of  population  were 
swept  of  their  refuse  to  fill  up  the  void, 

•As  the  figures  contained  in  the  return  seem  to  prove  the 
English  army,  even  in  peace,  to  be  half  recruited  from  these 
miserables,  who  can  only  be  considered  mere  paper  soldiers, 
the  time  seems  fully  to  have  arrived  for  a  ratlical  reform  of 
the  whole  military  system.  For  the  last  few  years,  wdiat 
ought  to  be,  and  wouhl  be  under  wMse  government,  a  noble 
’  pr»l5cseion,  has  been  tinkered  and  patched,  clipped  and 
lengtherjed,  in  turns,  by  every  empiric  who  chose  to  take  the 
case  in  hand.  At  one  period  the  fashionable  specific  being 
more  pay,  it  was  readily  granted  by  a  l)elieving  nation.  But 
recruits  still  held  aloof.  Then  some  sage  saw  safety  in 
extending  the  term  for  which  men  might  enlist,  so  as  to 
entitle  such  ns  elected  for  long  service  to  |)ension  on  retire¬ 
ment.  Again,  with  the  same  results.  The  recruiting-sergeant 
cried  his  wares  in  (he  market-place,  but  no  man  would  listen 
to  him.  Then  came  another  suggestion,  this  time  not  attended 
to,  of  higher  pay  ;  then  hints  were  hennl  of  compulsory 
enlistment ;  then  by  some  peculiar  hanky-panky.  Militia 
regiments  were  to  fee«l  the  line  with  recruits,  without  becom¬ 
ing  depleted  themselves  in  the  process  ;  and  so  the  muddle 
has  gone  on  until  the  army  is  now  comf)elled  to  chiefly 
depend,  even  in  the  piping  times  of  peace,  on  the  scourings  of 
city  streets.  What  would  happen  should  war  break  out 
is  ilarkly  foreshadowed  by  the  Inspector  General.  Although 
professionally  disposed  to  place  matters  in  a  favourable  light, 
he  acknowle<lges  it  has  l>ecome  “a  very  serious  ques- 
tit)n  to  deterinitje  how,  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  w'ar,  the 
requirements  of  the  service  may  be  met.”  Again,  “  it  will 
be  a  subject  for  anxious  consideration,  and  perhaps  for 
farther  legislation,  how,  under  our  system  of  voluntary  enlist¬ 
ment,  sutticient  attractions  may  be  held  out  to  the  young 
men  of  the  country  to  induce  them  to  take  service  in  the 
army  in  sufficient  numl)er8  to  complete  the  required  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  active  force,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up 
the  flow  of  trained  men  passing  into  the  reserve.”  With 
these  conclusions  we  heartily  agree.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
very  seriou.s  matter  indeed  when  an  army  system,  whose 
sole  raison  d'etre  consists  in  the  chance  of  w’ar,  is  declared  by 
qualified  authorities  to  l>e  unfit  for  that  purpose.  Nor  can  it 
be  (lisputeil  that  the  absence  of  sufficient  attractions  to  tempt 
young  men  to  fill  the  ranks  is  a  subject  for  anxious  considera¬ 
tion.  But  if  this  is  to  take  the  stereotyped  form  of  tinkering 
the  present  rotten  system,  instead  of  establishing  a  new  one 
nn  the  br(»ad  basis  of  national  favour,  perhaps  it  will  be 
^l>etter  to  let  matters  rest.  Then,  w’hen  the  British  array 
disapiiears  through  the  natural  action  of  that  unpopularity 
which  results  from  its  aristocratic  organisation,  reconstruction 
will  be  possible.  Until  the  servic*e  becomes  a  profession 
affording  to  all  its  members,  whether  rich  or  poor,  whether 
lords  or  louts,  ecpial  opportunities  of  rising  to  the  highest 
ranks  through  merit  alone,  Sergeant  Kite  is  likely  to  remain 
‘I  juirvcyor  of  mere  shreds  and  patches  of  humanity. 


THE  GAS  COMPANIES. 


Gas,  death,  and  taxes  are  permanent  human  grievances 
They  never  give  satisfaction  to  those  most  concerned,  and  we 
barely  know  which  of  the  three  is  most  offensive  to  the 
ordinary  Englishman.  He  grumbles  about  the  quality  and 
price  of  gas  as  he  does  awiit  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Unfortunately,  if  he  be  a  Londoner,  he  has  only  too  good 
reason  for  his  dissiatisfaction.  Who  will  say  that  the  present 
price,  the  present  quality  of  gas,  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  companies  which  supply  it,  are  at  all  what  they  ought  to 
be?  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  London  are  in  open  .war  with  the  companies,  and  we 
are  much  mistaken  if  every  .impartial  person  does  not  wish 
them  well  in  the  struggle  against  the  giant  monopolists 
enthroned  among  their  retorts. 

All  Loudon  is,  as  our  readers  doubtless  know,  divided  into 
a  dozen  districts,  over  each  of  which  one  or  more  companies 
reign  supreme.  They  are  permitted  to  take  what  profits  they 
can  extract  up  to  10  per  cent.  They  may  not  take  more. 
But  within  limits  they  may  eke  out  the  deficiency  of  one 
year  out  of  the  superabundance  of  another.  As  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  used  their  power,  a  formidable 
and  varied  indictment  is  brought  against  them.  It  is  alleged 
that  they  have  failed  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  ras,  though 
it  was  clearly  intended  by  the  Act  of  lsG7  that  they  should 
do  so  ;  the  gas  is  actually  as  bad  as  it  was,  notwithstanding 
the  interference  of  referees.  The  price  has  been  increased, 
and  the  exorbitant  rate  of  58.  is  now  charged  in  some 
instances.  The  dividends  of  the  companies  have  been  large 
all  the  time  the  public  has  suffered.  They  are  accused  of 
abusing  or  vexatiou>«ly  using  the  powers  which  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  entrusted  them  wdth  ;  and  we  are  assureti  that,  com¬ 
pared  with  Manchester  for  example,  London  is  badly  off 
in  regard  to  gas.  Of  course  the  gas  companies  are  not 
silent  .under  these  accusations.  They  declare  that  they 
have  been  unable  to  pay  the  permitted  maximum  divi¬ 
dends  without  drawing  on  their  reserve  funds,  and  that 
the  immediate  past  has  been  altogether  an  exceptional  period, 
coals  having  been  dear,  and  coke  having  been  cheap.  And 
some  of  them  promise  that  the  consumer  will  by-and-by  pay 
only  38.  9d.  for  gas  now  sold  at  5s.  All  this  we  can  accept 
only  as  a  partial  defence.  When  this  reduction  takes  place, 
London  will  be  left  in  a  position  unfavourable  compared  with 
that  of  many  provincial  towns.  The  anonmlous  inequalities  in 
price  will  not  be  completely  corrected  ;  and  we  are  prompted 
to  ask  of  the  apologists  of  the  companies  w  ho  promise  reform 
w’hy  the  decline  in  the  price  of  gas  should  not  come  into 
ojieration  now  ? — why,  when  coal  has  fallen  so  much,  they 
should  not  at  once  lower  the  price  of  gas  ?  It  will  be  said 
on  behalf  of  one  of  the  companies  that  they  have  suffered 
grievously  from  the  defalcations  of  Higgs,  who  abstracted 
70,000^.  But  w’e  must  demur  to  throwing  on  the  public  the 
consequences  of  the  negligence  or  guilt  of  a  company’s  ser¬ 
vants.  We  must  even  stop  to  express  a  doubt  whether  the 
affairs  of  a  company  from  which  that  sum  was  abstracted 
can  have  been  wisely  and  prudently  conducted.  We  must  go 
the  length  of  characterising  as  somewhat  audacious  and  pre¬ 
posterous  the  assumption  underlying  all  apologies  for  the 
companies  that  never  they,  but  always  the  public,  must  bear 
the  burthen  of. bard  times. 

That  the  present  scheme  of  **  districting  ”  has  failed  to  give 
satisfaction  ;  that  the  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the 
general  community  are  defective  ;  and  that  the  Act  of  lf67 
must  be  araendetl,  are  propositions  whi^h  are  scarcely  con¬ 
sidered  by  any  consumer.  But  how  to  remedy  it  is  a  question 
by  no  meau.s  easy  to  answer.  Are  we  to  permit,  as  has  been 
often  suggested,  new  companies  in  any  number  to  be  formetl, 
to  lay  down  pipes,  and  to  compete  with  the  chartered  mono¬ 
polists  ?  We  take  it  that  this  solution  will  recommend  itself 
to  few  nnnds.  Under  such  a  system  of  free  trade,  traffic  would 
not  be  free.  Our  streets  would  be  perpetually  blocked  ;  and 
business  wouhl  be  almost  suspended  at  short  intervals.  A 
war  would  be  waged  for  a  time  with  a  great  deal  of  bad  blood 
ami  all  the  .appearances  of  undying  hostility.  But  we  know 
how  such  contests  generally  end.  The  shareholders  soon  get 
tired  of  the  profitless  struggle,  and  grumble  at  the  yearly 
meetings  over  the  losses  caused  by  the  fighting.  The  rival 
directors  begin  to  negotiate.  And  one  fine  morning,  the  public 
hear  that  they  have  amalgamated,  or  are  working  in  common ; 
rates  go  up  ;  the  comjNtnies  hasten  to  recoup  themselves  out 
of  the  public  ;  and  the  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first, 
of  these  objections  are  applicable  to  the  proposal,  favoured  by 
many,  that  the  MetrofK»litan  Board  of  Works  should  get  up 
rival  works.  That  body  has  actually  come  to  a  resolution  to 
ask  Parliament  for  powers  to  provide  an  additional  sufmly » 
and  an  attempt  made  the  other  day  to  induce  the 
rescind  this  resolution  failed  signally.  We  admit  thestrengtn 
of  the  case,  and  tlie  justice  of  many  of  the  complaints 
the  companies.  But  we  dissent  from  the  conclusion  that  tne 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  must  come  to  the  rescue,  an 
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cnust  bear  the  expense  of  •providing  duplicate  works.  If  the 
cew  system  were  to  be  extended  over  the  whole  metropolis, 
lamentable  and  vast  would  be  the  cost ;  needless,  too,  it  would 
be  •  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  rates  of  the  metropolis 
would  be  largely  absorbed  in  a  war  against  the  existing  com¬ 
panies,  a  war  in  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  would  appear 
foolish  if  it  were  eventually  undersold  by  the  present  bodies. 
We  here  mention  no  improbable  contingency.  The  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  which  is  not  a  large  one,  can, 
pnder  able  management,  produce  gas  at  3s.  a  thousand  feet ; 
and  the  others,  which  are  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  may  at 
any  moment  in  an  emergency  reduce  it  to  that  rate.  They 
may  even  for  a  time  consent  to  sell  at  a  loss.  And  what 
explanation  would  the  Board  give  to  its  constituents  if  in  the 
end  it  were  beaten  bv  its  rivals  ? 

We  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  another  course,  more 
prudent,  and  likely  to  be  much  more  satisfactory,  than  that 
to  which  the  Board  of  Works  is  unfortunately  committed. 
London  ought  to  do  what  other  communities  which  have 
experienced  the  same  difficulty  have  done.  It  ought  to 
acquire  the  property  and  custom  of  some  or  all  of  the  existing 
gas  companies.  It  should  follow  the  example  set  by  Man¬ 
chester.  Thanks  to  its  enterprising  Town  Clerk,  Sir  Joseph 
Heron,  it  is  the  owner  of  the  gasworks  of  the  city.  Gas, 
admitted  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  is  there  sold  at  a  price 
.considerably  under  what  all  but  a  few  of  the  London  com¬ 
panies  charge.  A  fair  profit  flows  annually  into  the  coffers 
of  the  municipality ;  and  this  is  available  either  for  the  easing 
of  the  rates  or  for  carrying  out  works  of  public  improvement 
which  but  for  the  existence  of  this  fund  would  be  practically 
impossible.  In  other  cases  the  gas  has  been  sold  at  cost  price. 
But  this  plan  is  vitiated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  advan- 
tagfes  go  chiefly  to  the  large  consumers  of  gas,  owners  of 
theatres,  tradesmen,  &c.,  while  the.  alternative  scheme  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  inasmuch  as  all  the  citizens  participate  equally.  Of 
course  we  are  aware  that  the  purchase  of  the  entire  interests 
.of  a  dozen  large  companies  is  no  light  undertaking,  even  for 
a  wealthy  municipality.  Their  receipts  amount  to  nearly 
two  millions  and  a-half.  Their  past  profits  have  been  large. 
Their  prospective  profits  will  be  represented  as  still  larger. 
We  know  that  in  purchasing  gasworks  it  is  very  customary 
lo  base  the  estimate  on  twenty  or  twent3’^-four  years’  profits  ; 
and  how  vast  would  this  estimate  be  in  the  case  of  the  various 
companies  now  in  possession  of  the  field !  We  are  by  no  means 
sanguine  or  confident  that  a  reasonable  bargain  could  be 
struck.  Still  it  is  but  fair  to  the  ratepayers,  before  the 
municipality  is  committed  to  a  costly  scheme  for  the  erection 
■of  purely  useless  works,  to  test  this  point  ;  to  ascertain  the 
minimum  sum  which  the  companies  will  accept  in  lieu  of 
their  claims  ;  and  to  offer  them  what  is  deemed  reasonable. 
If  they  accept  it,  all  will  be  well.  We  shall  be  relea.sed 
from  a  monopoly  rapidly  becoming  intolerable.  There  will 
be  an  important  saving.  Only  if  the  companies  stand  out 
for  exorbitant  terms,  should  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  or  the  Common  Council  enter  the  field  and  become 
the  competitors  of  the  existing  companies.  Only  when  it  is 
seen  to  be  impossible  to  buy  them  out,  should  the  Metropo¬ 
litan  Board  and  the  Corporation  try  to  drive  them  out  or  cut 
Ihem  out. 


THE  CBIEFF  MURDERER. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  Home  Secretary  has  com- 
onuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life  the  sentence  of  death  on 
MacCallura,  w^ho  was  found  guilty  of  murder  at  the  last  Perth 
Assizes.  There  is  little  to  distinguish  MacCall urn’s  crime  from 
the  ordinary  type  of  British  murder,  and  if  execution  had  I 
followed  conviction  in  the  ordinary  course,  probably  nobody 
would  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  matter.  The  order 
of  the  law,  nowever,  has  been  suspended,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  reprieve  are  sufficiently  remarkable  to  make  it 
worth  our  while  to  examine  them  with  some  care.  Besides, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  country  is  extremely  prone  to  judge 
of  the  capacity  of  a  Home  Secretary  by  his  success  in  exer- 
owing  the  difficult  prerogative  of  pardon.  Fortunately,  per¬ 
haps,  for  our  national  character,  few  Home  Secretaries  are 
popular  in  England,  and  nothing  more  frequently  brings  them 
to  grief  than  their  occasional  interference  with  the  course  of 
public  justice.  Mr.  Cross  has  not  hitherto  been  more  fortu- 
Oiite  than  most  of  his  predecessors.  He  has  failed  in  most  of 
the  things  he  has  tried,  and  we  do  not  know  that  he  has 
quite  succeeded  in  anything,  except,  perhaps,  the  noble  art  of 
being  civil  to  deputations.  He  has  never  yet  had  a  bad  murder 
case  to  deal  with,  and  we  were  naturally  anxious  to  know 
'^^hat  he  was  likely  to  do  with  it  when  it  came.  The  Perth 
case  may,  we  think,  be  taken  as  a  pretty  fair  test  of  Mr. 
'-ross’s  discretion,  and  we  shall  find,  too,  that  it  is  interesting 
<?oough  on  its  own  account. 

MacCallum  has  since  his  trial  confessed  his  crime,and  hisown 
story  tallies  pretty  well  with  the  evidence  on  which  the  jury  ' 


convicted  him.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  murder  was  the 
result  of  a  squabble,  and  that  plunder  was  not  the  criminal’s 
immediate  motive.  MacCallum  was  one  of  a  gang  of  tinkers 
who  appear  to  have  had  a  wonderfully  good  character  in  the 
district  which  they  infested.  The  murdered  man  had  fallen 
in  with  the  gang  one  night  last  winter  and  offered  to  one  of 
them  a  dram  from  his  whiskey-bottle — a  favour  which  Mac- 
Callura,  already  in  liquor,  insisted  on  sharing.  The  stranger 
refused  to  let  MacCallum  have  a  drink,  and  then  followed  a 
scuffle,  in  which  Sharp  was  stabbed  by  MacCallum  and  killed. 
If  there  was  any  robbery  at  all  it  must  have  been  an  after¬ 
thought.  Such  at  any  rate  seems  to  have  been  the  view 
taken  by  the  jury,  for  they  almost  unanimously  recommendecl 
him  to  mercy,  notwithstanding  the  fact  commented  on  by  the 
presiding  judge  that  the  prisoner  in  his  defence  had  not 
scrupled  to  inculpate  his  own  mother.  A  heartless  defence 
should  not  perhaps  be  taken  in  aggravation  of  a  crime,  sur¬ 
rounded  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury  by  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances,  and  a  strong  tide  of  public  feeling  in  Perthshire  set 
ill  against  the  execution  of  the  murderer.  To  the  surprise  of 
everybody  Mr.  Cross  promptly  and  peremptorily  refused  to 
listen  to  any  application  for  reprieve.  His  decision  was  felt 
by  many  people  to  be  so  hasty  and  inconsiderate  that  private 
influence  was  resorted  to,  and  the  Home  Secretary  at  the  last 
moment  stopped  the  execution  for  a  week,  with  a  hint 
that  the  criminal  was  not  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hope 
that  his  respite  might  become  a  reprieve.  Two  reasons 
have  been  assigned  for  the  Home  ^cretary’s  change  of 
purpose.  One  is  that  Mr.  Cross  in  the  first  instance  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  consult  the  judge  who  presided  at  the 
trial.  The  other  is  that  Mr.  Cross  wished  to  give  the  friends 
of  the  prisoner  an  opportunity  of  disproving  the  charge  of 
robbery.  Both  reasons  reveal  the  working  of  a  rather 
unsteady  hand.  If  Mr.  Cross  did  not  consult  the  judge,  who 
knew  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  much  better  thsn  the 
Home  Secretary  possibly  could,  he  neglected  a  precaution 
which  is  essential  to  the  safe  discharge  of  perhaps  the  most 
important  function  of  his  office.  He  must  have  neglected  it, 
too,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  jury  who  convicted  the 
prisoner  declared  that  justice  might  be  satisfied  with  less 
than  the  full  penalty  of  the  law.  Mr.  Cross’s  reason  for 
setting  aside  the  recommendation  of  the  jury,  and  neglecting 
the  opinion  of  the  judge,  would  appear  to  the  fact  that 
MacCallum  was  accus^  of  robbing  as  well  as  murdering  his 
victim.  Murder  with  intent  to  rob,  being  in  fact  premeditated 
murder,  is  usually,  and  perhaps  justly,  regarded  as  a  more 
heinous  crime  than  simple  murder,  the  result  of  a  quarrel  or 
overpowering  passion.  But  it  is  not  suggested,  as  far  as  we 
can  make  out,  that  MacCallum  killed  his  man  in  order  to  rob 
him,  or  even  attacked  him  for  the  sake  of  robbery.  And 
nobody  can  pretend  to  believe  that  a  petty  theft  from  the 
person  of  a  man  who  had  been  felled  in  a  scuffle  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  tramp  can  make  any  difference  in  the  gravity  of  the 
crime.  MacCallum  may  have  deserved  to  die  for  the  murder, 
but  not  because  after  striking  the  fatal  blow  be  rifled  the 
pockets  of  his  insensible  victim,  unless  indeed  we  suppose 
Mr.  Cross  to  be  enforcing  the  old  maxim  of  English  injustice, 
that  property  is  more  sacred  than  life  or  person.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  find  that,  in  our  criminal  Courts,  a  murderous 
assault  is  often  a  less  serious  offence  than  a  petty  larceny,  but 
it  is  worse  to  see  a  petty  larceny  magnified  into  a  crime  suffi¬ 
cient  to  turn  the  balance  between  penal  servitude  and  death. 
We  need  hardly  advei-t  to  the  mischief  caused  by  a  respite 
followed  by  execution.  The  interval  gives  time  for  the  horror 
occasioned  by  the  murder  to  subside  and  give  place  to  a  new 
horror,  of  a  deliberate  killing  by  the  law.  In  the  Perth  case 
the  reactionary  sentiment  was  in  full  flood.  The  prisoner  had 
become  the  pet  of  all  the  foolish  people  in  Perthshire. 
Ministers  and  pious  ladies  attended  to  his  spiritual  wants, 
and  even  profited  by  his  sudden  but  exemplary  piety.  Less 
sentimental  people  approved  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  and 
believed  that  Mr.  Cross  would  commute  the  sentence  to  penal 
servitude  for  life.  The  grudging  respite  placeil  Mr.  Cross  in 
an  awkward  dilemma.  If  he  hanged  the  criminal  he  would 
aggravate  the  public  horror  of  an  already  unpopular  execu¬ 
tion,  and  send  a  commonplace  ruffian  out  of  the  world  in  the 
full  glory  of  saintship  and  martyrdom.  If  he  spared  him,  he 
would  convict  himself  of  precipitancy  and  misapprehension 
in  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  He  has  chosen  the  latter  horn 
of  the  dilemma,  and,  on  the  whole,  has  chosen  wisely. 

The  conduct  of  some  of  the  prison  officials  deserves  a  wort! 
or  two  of  recognition.  Some  of  them  would  appear  to  be 
experts  in  the  handling  of  condemned  criminals.  From  the 
dock  to  the  scaffold  they  ply  them  with  spiritual  solicitations. 

A  man  must  have  been  a  very  hardened  sinner  indeed  who 
after  a  week  or  two  in  the  condemned  cell  at  Perth  should 
fail  to  turn  out  an  eminent  Christian.  Every  execution  at 
Perth,  somehow  or  other,  becomes  the  occasion  for  loud  spiri¬ 
tual  rejoicings.  We  need  not  accuse  anybody  of  publishing 
imaginary  triumphs*  for  it  is  only  natural  that  a  broken-spi¬ 
rited  criminal  waiting  for  a  violent  and  certain  death  should 
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first  lectnre  in  support  of  this  idea,  Mr.  Maurice  prophetically 
said,  *‘If  I  did  not  believe  that  the  education  of  working 
men  would  lead  us  by  the  most  direct  road  to  the  education 
of  working  women,  I  should  care  much  less  for  it ;  ”  and  as 
we  have  seen,  in  due  time,  arose  the  College  for  Working 
Women,  adopting  the  same  high  standard,  and  adhering  to  rt 
with  unflinching  perseverance  and  success. 

The  next  question — we  see  at  once — could  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  ;  the  object  of  the  younger  college  was  to  provide  the 
best  education  possible  for  working  women,  not  primarily  or 
necessarily  to  exclude  men.  Does  separate  education  fulfil 
this  purpose  as  well  as  one  carried  on  in  association  with  the 
other  sex  ?  Is  not  mixed  education  the  form  of  educational 
effort  which,  at  present,  most  needs  development?  With 
these  questions  pressing  upon  them,  the  Council  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  Women’s  College  have  at  length  taken  the  very  decided 
action  we  have  announced.  Amalgamation  between  the  two 
colleges  would,  perhaps,  appear  to  any  outside  critic  as  the 
simplest  way  of  effecting  the  obj'ect, — but  the  simplest  course 
is  often  the  most  difiScult, — and  we  believe  the  proposal  was 
actually  made,  but  has,  for  the  present,  been  declined  by  the 
elder  College.  At  any  rate,  we  are  glad  to  know  that  cordial 
good  feeling  towards  the  new'  experiment'exists  on  the  part  of 
the  Council  of  the  Men’s  College,  and  that  their  Principal 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  will  preside  at  an  inaugural  public  meet¬ 
ing  of  those  interested  in  the  new  College  on  Monday  next 
at  St.  George’s  Hall.  ^ 


endeavour,  is  surely  foolish.  Whatever  dai 
fancy  in  mixed  colleges  for  idle  young  people  < 
and  leisurely  classes,  have  no  existence  here. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  ManiLScripts. 


THE  FINANCIAL  POSITION  OP  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES. 

Sir, — I  am  sure  w'e  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor 
for  having  directed,  though  inadvertently,  public  attention  to 
the  financial  position  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  semi-offi¬ 
cial  article  in  the  Times  of  the  1st  instant  throws  a  good 
deal  of  dust  round  the  subject,  but  the  writer  has  failed  to 
hide  the  true  position,  and  has  fallen,  moreover,  into  a  strange 
blunder.  The  Times  says  that,  at  the  time  of  its  settlement, 
the  Prince’s  income  was  estimated  at  100,000^.  a-year,  being 
60, (XK)/.  annual  grant,  and  50,0(X)^.  from  the  Duchy  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  but  it  forgets  to  add  that  the  net  income  from  the  latter 
source  steadily  increases,  and  now  exceeds  by  more  than 
15,000^.  the  estimate  at  the  time  of  the  settlement. 

The  Times  also  informs  us  that  the  Prince’s  expenditure- 
exceeds  his  income  of  100,000^.  by  from  10,000/.  to  20,000/. 
a-year.  If  this  was  all,  the  growing  value  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  estates  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  it.  But  this 
is  not  the  blunder  of  which  I  complain  ;  it  is  a  much  more 
flagrant  one,  inexcusable  if  accidental,  and  shameful  if  inten¬ 
tional.  The  Times  assures  us  that  this  extra  income  of  from 
10,000/.  to  20,000/.  is  obtained  from  the  capital  account  of  the 
accumulations  of  the  Duchy  estates  during  the  Princes 
minority.  Now,  unless  this  extra  expenditure  has  been  most 
grossly  undervalued,  this  is  a  simple  impossibility,  for  there 
is  no  necessity  to  use  a  penny  of  capital  to  obtain  any  such 
sum.  The  accumulations  from  these  estates  exceeded,  or  at 
all  events  approximated,  one  million  sterling.  Out  of  this 
fund,  as  the  ^’mcssays,  the  Sandringham  estate  was  purchased, 
and  all  necessary  alterations  and  improvements  made.  Now 
will  any  one,  who  knows  anything  of  the  extent,  &c.,  of  the 
Sandringham  estate,  venture  to  assert  that  the  whole  outlay 
exceeded  250,000/.?  This  leaves  a  most  ample  margin.  There 
is  then  a  capital  left  of  750,000/.,  which,  in  the  three  per  cent, 
consuls,  would  bring  in  22,500/.  per  annum,  a  sum  larger  than 
the  extreme  limit  of  extravagance  attributed  to  the  Prince 


A  COLLEGE  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

An  experiment  in  Education  of  very  great  importance  is 
about  to  oe  tried  in  London,  under,  we  should  think,  favour¬ 
able  circumstances  and  by  competent  hands.  The  College  for 
Working  Women  at  29  Queen’s-square,  Bloomsbury,  which 
w'as  founded  ten  years  ago,  and  which  has  done  good  work 
hitherto  for  women  only,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  be 
opened  for  men-students  also,  under  the  title  of  “  College  for 
Men  and  Women.”  The  Working  Women’s  College,  which 
now  takes  this  step  in  advance,  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
success  of  the  Working  Men’s  College  founded  ten  years 
earlier  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.  Thus,  each  decade  shows 
a  remarkable  development  of  the  original  idea.  What  that 
idea  was,  Mr.  Maurice’s  public  Lectures  in  1854  clearly  show. 
Deeply  impressed,  during  the  revolution  of  1848,  by  the  hol¬ 
lowness  of  *Hhat  material  civilisation  of  which  Louis  Philippe 
had  been  the  great  promoter  in  France,  and  which  we  had 
been  well  inclined  to  adopt  and  worship  in  England,”  and 
never  doubting  “  that  the  whole  country  must  look  for  its 
blessings  through  the  elevation  of  its  Working  Class,”  or 
that  we  must  all  sink  if  that  is  not  raised,”  he  summoned 
round  him  young  men  from  the  Universities,  and  opened  a 
College  for  the  union  of  Learning  and  Manual  Work,  for  the 
union  also  of  teachers  and  taught  in  a  College  life,  in  which 
instruction  should  be  held  subordinate  to  educatioHy  where,  in 
a  word,  the  aim  placed  before  every  one, — the  motive  alike  of 
teacher  and  learner, — was  not  greater  material  prosperity,  but 
mental  growth,  and  a  nobler  inward  life.  At  the  close  of  his 
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By  his  official  defender.  The  repairing  of  Marlborough  House 
i/doue  by  the  faithful  Commons,  and  we  are  not  told  that 
any  of  this  accumulated  capital  has  been  spent  elsewhere  but 
in  Norfolk. 

It  should  not,  too,  be  forgotten  that  the  provisions  of  the 
prince  Consort’s  will  were  illegally  kept  secret,  and  it  is  more 
tliau  suspected  that  the  heir-apmrent  has  other  sources  of 
income  unknown  to  the  public.  The  recent  Blue  Book  on  the 
Inudowners  of  Scotland  discloses  the  fact  that  the  Prince  has 
Hii  estate  in  Aberdeenshire  of  6,810  acres. 

1  am,  &c.,  J.  Charles  Cox. 

Hazlewood,  Belper. 


ME.  BBADLAUaH  AND  ME.  FOWLEE. 

Sir, — Your  notice  of  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh’s  candidature 
at  Northampton  is  so  fair  in  its  tone  that  it  emboldens  me 
to  ask  you  to  lay  the  following  information  before  your 

readers : — 

At  the  end  of  your  article  you  say  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
“must  learn  to  differ  from  people  without  calling  them 
♦cowards’  and  ‘liars.’”  Mr.  Mere  wether  is  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s 
opponent,  but  between  these  two  gentlemen  there  has  passed 
uoword  of  personal  abuse,  although  each  has,  justly,  attacked 
the  political  principles  of  the  other.  With  Mr.  Fowler  the 
case  is  very  different.  True,  he  had  come  forward  when 
every  true  Liberal  had  drawn  back ;  but  this  act,  hy  itself y 
would  only  have  won  a  good-humoured  rebuke  or  passing 
taunt.  But,  Sir,  with  Mr.  Fowler’s  candidature  a  new 
element  was  introduced  into  the  discussion.  Hitherto,  the 
contest  had  been  free  from  personalities  ;  it  had  been  carried 
on  between  honourable  opponents.  But  Mr.  Fowler,  a 
stranger  and  an  intruder,  began  his  career  with  the  coarsest 
and  most  foul  abuse  of  his  B^dical  rival.  Hearing  of  this,  I 
went  down,  as  correspondent  of  an  English  and  an  American 
paper,  to  hear  him  spe^.  At  the  last  moment,  Mr.  Brad- 
Lugh  said  he  would  go  too.  We  went  to  the  district  where 
the  meeting  was  held,  and,  leaving  the  cab  at  a  distance, 
went  to  the  door  of  the  chapel  where  it  was  going  on,  and 
courteously  asked  admittance.  It  was  rudely  refused,  and  we 
retired  as  quietly  as  we  came.  This  affair  was  telegraphed 
all  over  England  as  an  attempt  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  “  force  ” 
bis  way  into  his  rival’s  meeting.  Some  working  men  came 
next  day  to  complain  of  language  used  at  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  incmired,  and  found  they  were  correct  in  their 
statements.  He  wrote  a  courteous  note  to  Mr.  Fowler,  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  meet  him  that  night  publicly,  and  received  a  curt 
refusal.  That  same  night  Mr.  Fowler  spoke  of  Mr.  Brad¬ 
laugh  in  most  offensive  terms ;  he  spoke  falsely  of  his  theo¬ 
logical  opinions  ;  when  questioned  by  some  one  present,  stated 
he  had  heard  it  from  a  third  party.  He  repeated  a  story,  of 
which  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  publicly  known  to  be 
an  untruth.  He  said  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
would  cause  “  howls  of  indignation  through  the  Empire ;  ” 
would  be  “  a  disgrace  to  the  borough ;  ”  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  “  open,  notorious,  and  abominable  blasphemy ;  ” 
that  “  the  town  would  not  endure  him.” 

Sir,  till  Mr.  Fowler  came,  the  election  had  been  free  from 
all  this.  Mr.  Bradlaugh — t^  brave  a  man  to  stab  a  rival  in 
the  back — after  he  h^  been  refused  a  public  debate,  sent 
and  asked  Mr.  Fowler  for  a  private  interview.  Mr.  Fowler 
wrote  that  he  “  was  too  busy  ”  (I  have  seen  the  note).  Then 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  went  to  the  house  where  Mr.  Fowler  was,  and, 
being  told  he  was  at  home,  sent  in  his  card.  The  answer 
came  back,  “  Mr.  Fowler  is  out.  Sir,  and  is  too  busy  to  see 
you”(«ic).  Mr.  Bradlaugh  left  the  house,  went  homeland 
wrote  the  placard  to  which  you  allude  in  your  article,  in 
which  he  invites  Mr.  Fowler  once  more  to  make  good  his 
Words.  “If  you  do  not  come,  I  shall  ask  the  electors  of 
Northampton  whether  they  will  record  their  votes  for  a  liar 
and  a  coward  ?  ” 

Every  opportunity  had  been  given  Mr.  Fowler  for  retrac¬ 
tation  :  each  offer  had  been  refused.  Not  till  no  other  course 
was  open  to  him  to  stop  these  slanders  did  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
speak  publicly  ;  his  brand  on  Mr.  Fowler  has  been  re-echoed 
l>y  Northampton.  At  his  next  meeting,  Mr.  Fowler  was 
hissed  down,  as  one  who  said  of  a  man  behind  his  back  what 
he  would  not  say,  either  privately  or  publicly,  to  his  face. 
If  Mr.  Bradlaugh  spoke  too  strongly — but  I  do  not  think  he 
did— at  least,  he  spoke  honestly  and  openly. 

I  am,  &c.,  Annie  Besant. 

George  Hotel,  Northampton,  Oct.  3,  1874. 


captain  maxbe  and  national  education. 

Pray  allow  me  to  make  a  final  attempt  to  show 
Maxse,  and  those  who  side  with  him,  that  the 
question  between  us  is  not  to  be  determined  without  recourse 
a  more  consistent  logic  and  searching  analysis  than  he  has 
y«t  applied  to  it.  I  will  be  very  brief,  and  not  stop  even  to 
i^ him  the  charge  of  vnlfnl  blindness  which,  foUow- 
g  a  favourite  ecclesiastical  usage,  he  brings  against  me. 


Sir, — 
Captain 


Captain  Maxse  founds  his  objection  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Bible  into  the  schools  on  the  fact  that  supernatural  claims 
are  associated  with  it.  He  proposes,  however,  to  include 
moral  instruction.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  if  (i^ptain 
Maxse’s  principle  of  excluding  everything  with  which  “  super¬ 
natural  claims”  are  associated  is  to  be  the  rule,  neither  moral 
nor  any  other  instruction  is  possible.  For  not  only,  as  is 
notorious,  do  the  great  majority  of  people  hold  that  religion  is 
the  sole  basis  of  morality,  but  any  attempt  to  teaim  the 
simplest  rudiments  of  knowledge  opens  the  door  to  theo¬ 
logical  suggestion  and  questioning.  In  a  previous  letter  I 
drew  my  illustrations  from  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
when  Captain  Maxse  replied  that  he  could  t^ch  a  child  how 
much  three  times  one  makes  without  involving  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  I  will  now  offer  another  from  geography,  and 
ask  him  how,  in  giving  instruction  respecting  the  shape  or 
size  of  the  earth,  he  proposes  to  prevent  a  child  asking,  who 
made  it?  or  a  teacner  from  giving  an  answer  involving 
dogma,  unless  he  admits  the  plan  on  which  I  proposed  to 
allow  such  questions  to  be  dealt  with  ? 

I  repeat,  then.  Sir,  that  as  we  must  trust  to  the  discretion 
of  the  teacher,  I  see  no  reason  to  distrust  that  discretion  in 
respect  of  the  Bible  more  than  in  any  of  the  other  numberless 
cases  in  which  it  must  be  exercised.  And  by  allowing  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  not  “  without  note  or  comment,  but 
as  proposed  by  me,  we  shall  satisfy  both  the  large  section  of 
our  people  who  desire  their  children  to  be  acquainted  with  it 
on  religious  grounds,  and  the  small  one  that  desire  it  on 
literary  grounds  j  that  is,  the  whole  country. 

I  am,  &c.,  Edward  Maitland. 

Paris,  October  5th. 


the  dedication  of  shakespeaee’b  bonnets. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  acknowledge  W.  M.’s  explanation,  and 
at  the  same  time  inform  him  that  the  sense  of  “  begetter,”  as 
quoted  by  him,  had  been  pointed  out  before,  and  was  known 
to  me  when  I  wrote  my  book.  In  fact  I  replied  to  it  (p.  422) 
when  I  looked  up  Minsheu’s  dictionary,  ana  wrote,  “the  verb 
to  beget  is  given  to  bring  forthy  so  that  Thorpe,  in  dedicating 
to  the  ‘  begetter  ’  as  the  obtainery  had  really  a  double  choice 
of  meanings  when  he  inscribed  to  the  ‘only  obtainer,’  or 
‘  bringer  forth  ’  ” — i.e.y  as  opposed  to  the  “  only  begetter  ”  in 
the  creative  sense  ;  or,  in  other  words,  causative  as  regards  the 
pvMishery  but  not  in  relation  to  the  poet. 

I  did  not  quote  my  illustration,  which  was  used  by  Bolton 
Comey  in  his  critical  disquisition  concerning  M.  Chasles’ 
new  reading  of  Thorpe’s  d^ication.  It  was  Drayton’s 
poetry,  however,  not  Daniel’s — 

Vouchsafe  to  grace  what  here  to  light  is  brought, 

Begot  by  thy  sweet  hand,  born  of  my  thought. 

— Michael  Drayton,  1596. 

To  Lucy,  Countess  of  Bedford. 

This  w^  addressed  to  the  lady  of  whom  Grainger  says  “  she 
purchased  all  their  (the  poets’)  compliments  with  money,” 
and  in  return  “  they  were  as  lavish  of  their  incense.”  Dray¬ 
ton,  in  a  sonnet  addressed  to  this  lady,  speaks  of  her  raining 
on  him  “  sweet  golden  showers.”  Of  course  no  poet  could  use 
the  word  “  begot  ”  by  telling  the  lady  to  her  face  that  he  had 
written  the  poetry  for  so  much  money.  What  he  meant  in 
his  dedication  was,  that  she  had  paid  for  the  printing  ;  pro¬ 
vided  the  means  of  “  bringing  forth  ”  the  poems  “  to  the 
light.”  Thus  they  were  “  begot  ”  by  her  “  sweet  hand  ”  (with 
golden  largess).  W.  M.  quotes  from  Daniel’s  dedication  to 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke — 

Vouchsafe  now  to  accept  them  at  thine  own, 

Begotten  by  thy  hand  and  my  detire  — 

which  lines  are  so  singularly  like  those  quoted  from  Drayton 
as  to  suggest  a  mistake  somewhere  ;  but  I  have  neither  Dray¬ 
ton’s  nor  Daniel’s  poems  at  hand  to  refer  to :  nor  does  it 
matter  for  the  present.  Even  if  W.  M.  had  made  a  discovery, 
and  we  throw  in  both  quotations  together,  which  certainly 
have  a  single  sense,  that  does  not  help  me  to  see  how  the 
Drayton  or  the  Daniel  use  of  the  word  “  begetter  ”  makes  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  “  W.  H.”  was  the  inspirer  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  sonnets,  or  how  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  niy  “  ingenious 
and  elaborate  speculations  on  the  subject.”  In  Daniel’s  case, 
“  Delia,”  and  not  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  was  the  be¬ 
getter”  in  W.  M.’s  sense.  Whereas  Daniel  says  the  sonnets 
were  begotten  by  the  hand  of  the  Countess,  who  was  not  the 
Delia  that  inspired  them !  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  he 
meant  she  was  the  obtainer  in  Thorpe’s  sense.  She  was  the 
“  begetter  ”  in  the  third  sense  of  “  bringer  forth  ”  defined  bv 
Minsbeu  as  begetting.  So  Philips  calls  William  Bos  worth 
the  bringer  forth^^  of  a  poem.  In  the  same  way  Luey, 
Countess  of  Bedford,  was  the  begetter  in  the  sense  of  bringer 
forth,  or,  as  it  may  be  put,  the  patroness  who  paid  for  the 
publication.  Thus  W.  M.  produces  a  passage  from  Daniel, 
wherein  the  person  addt'ess^  could  not  have  been  the  “  be¬ 
getter  ”  in  the  sense  which  he  argues  “  Mr.  W.  H.”  was,  and 
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to  whom  they  were  addressed  was  the  mother  of  one  of  Shake, 
speare’s  known  patrons,  whose  initials  were  W.  H. 

The  point  at  issue  T  ‘ 

really  very  slight.  Mr.  Massey  ingeniously  argues  that  “  Kp 
getter  ”  means  “  ; 

publication.  I  argue  that  the  relation  expressed  £y  the 
IS  much  less  definite ;  that  it  is  merely  a  high-flown  com¬ 
pliment;  that  the  dedicator  merely  means  by  the  word  to 
attribute  all  the  glory  to  his  patron.  Mr.  Massey  has  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  for  degrading  the  word  to  the  prosaic 
matter-of-fact  definite  signification  of  “  payer  for  the  publica¬ 
tion.”  His  doing  so  shows  a  ridiculous  want  of  appreciation 

At  .  t  •  *  1  I* _  _ A  _  I  1  wwull 


between  Mr.  Ma^y  and  myself  ig 

bringer  forth,”  in  the  sense  of  *paying"for  the 

word 
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LITERARY. 

- o - 

EGYPTIAN  AND  ASSYRIAN  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Records  of  the  Past:  being  English  Translations  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  Monuments.  Published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archaeology.  Edited  by  S.  Birch,  LL.D.  Volumes  I. 
and  II.  Bagster  and  Sons. 

The  Congress  of  Orientalists,  albeit  the  brevity  and  the 
jollity  of  its  proceedings  conspired  to  reduce  many  a  worthy 
contributor  to  Mr.  Puff’s  consolation  when  the  players  cut 
out  his  description  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  side-saddle,  has 
nevertheless  rendered  signal  services  to  the  cause  of  Oriental 
archaeology.  The  most  important  of  any,  perhaps,  is  the 
conviction  produced  on  the  public  mind  that  the  pursuit 
deserves  to  be  transferred  from  the  limited  sphere  of  the 
specialist  to  the  wider  scope  of  the  student  of  general  litera¬ 
ture  and  history.  It  is  now  recognised  that  the  records  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  intellect  are  not  less  properly  a 
literature  for  being  mostly  inscribed  on  stone  or  brick; 
and  it  is  known  that  so  far  from  being  restricted  to  oflScial 
documents,  they  embrace  almost  every  form  of  composition  I 
cultivated  among  civilised  nations.  The  result,  in  a  word, 
of  recent  discovery  ha«  been  the  restoration  of  at  least  two 
extinct  literatures,  claiming  to  be  treated  exactly  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Indian.  The  epoch 
of  this  exaltation  of  the  pursuits  of  amateurs  to  objects  of 
general  human  interest  could  not  be  more  fitly  signalised 
than  by  the  first  publication  of  erudite  researches  in  a 
popular  form.  Most  cordially,  then,  do  we  welcome  the 
appearance,  with  the  promise  of  a  continuation,  of  the 
two  neat  little  volumes  of  translated  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  texts,  edited  by  Dr.  Birch  for  the  Society  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Archaeology.  Nine  Egyptian  and  four  Assyrian 
scholars  have  combined  their  strength  in  the  production  of 
these  two  volumes,  mth  results  satisfactory  to  all  except 
perchance  to  the  editor,  who  can  have  found  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  indulgence  of  his  own  taste  in  selection  in  a 
field  where  the  labourers  are  as  yet  so  few.  Dr.  Birch  has, 
however,  made  a  considerable  part  of  the  second  volume 
literally  his  own  by  himself  translating  five  out  of  the 
fourteen  texts  it  contains,  besides  rendering  important  aid 
in  the  revision  of  several  among  the  rest.  The  principle 
of  compilation  has  been  criticised  in  some  quarters,  but  we 
attach  little  weight  to  an  objection  which,  if  well-founded, 
merely  tends  to  enhance  our  anticipations  of  the  treasures 
yet  in  store.  The  published  list  of  suggested  texts  is 
indeed  most  appetising,  embracing  not  merely  public 
documents,  but  tales,  fables,  songs,  h3rmns,  incantations, 
astronomical  observations,  lists  of  natural  productions,  and 
even  catalogues  of  libraries.  We  thus  seem  in  a  fair  way 
of  obtaining  the  same  insight  into  the  domestic  lives  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  as  we  already  enjoy  into  those 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Egyptian  fictions  of  the 
‘Two  Brothers,’  and  of  the  ‘Doomed  Prince,’  given  in  the 
second  volume,  are  acceptable  contributions  in  this  direction. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the  documents  at  present  pub¬ 
lished  are  historical,  official  in  their  character,  and  not 
always  to  be  credited  with  strict  exactitude,  yet  doubtless 
affording  in  the  main  an  accurate  outline  of  the  course  of 
events.  The  reader  may  accompany  Rameses  or  Sen¬ 
nacherib  on  the  march,  and  while  noting  the  lack 
of  an  enlightened  policy  in  marauding  expeditions  prompted 
solely  by  rapacity,  may  observe  the  clumsy  but  effective 
ploughshare  of  brutal  force  breaking  up  the  constituents  of 
Asiatic  society,  and  preparing  them  for  the  sway  of  masters 
hotter  skilled  in  the  arts  of  government.  The  world’s  drama 
IS  rehearsed  here  on  a  confined  stage,  and  with  imperfect 
appliances,  yet  the  springs  of  action  appear  then  as  they 
appear  now.  The  Egyptian  and  Ass3rrian  monarchs  have 
even  set  the  example  of  Te  Deums,  sincere  in  their  persua¬ 
sion  that  their  ruthless  spoliations  are  at  once  cause  and  con- 
^quence  of  the  favour  of  the  national  god.  A  great  advance 
w  perceptible  in  the  paternal  tone  and  defensive  attitude  of 
iJaruis  Hystaspes  in  the  Behistun  inscription ;  though,  per- 
J^ps,  this  is  less  attributable  to  the  progress  of  humanity 
h^to  the  moral  superiority  of  the  Aryan  race. 

.  ^1^®  ORly  serious  scruple  of  the  general  reader  upon  enter¬ 
ing  on  the  banquet  provided  for  him  will  be  whether  all  this 
not  be  too  good  to  be  true.  Can  he  rely  on  the  accu¬ 


racy  of  information  which  he  has  no  means  of  verifpng  for 
himself?  Let  him  derive  confidence  from  Dr.  Birch’s  posi¬ 
tive  assurance  that,  in  his  own  branch  of  Egyptian  interpre¬ 
tation,  “the  progress  made  has  been  quite  satisfactory,  so 
that  the  nature  and  tenor  of  all  inscriptions  and  texts  are 
made  out.”  He  may  also  be  assured  that  the  recent  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  second  hieroglyphic  inscription  with  a  Greek 
version  (the  “Tablet  of  Canopus”)  has  fully  confirmed  the 
deductions  derived  from  the  first.  If  Assyrian  decipherers 
can  point  to  no  such  demonstration  of  the  soundness  of 
their  system,  the  researches  of  German  scholars,  now  eagerly 
entering  upon  a  field  long  unaccountably  neglected  by  them, 
are  forced  to  proceed  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  their  pre¬ 
decessors.  Occasional  errors  and  oversights  are,  of  course, 
inevitable.  Mr.  Sayce,  for  instance,  has  confounded  astro¬ 
nomical  calendars  with  astrological  predictions.  It  is  clearly 
impossible  that  the  moon  should  be  eclipsed  on  every  day  of 
the  month ;  the  meaning  of  the  document  is  that,  if  an 
eclipse  ever  should  take  place  on  the  day  specified,  it  would 
be  attended  by  the  results  described.  Even  should  the 
rendering  of  the  so-called  ‘Travels  of  an  Eg3q)tian’  be 
literally  correct,  the  clue  still  seems  wanting  to  the  real 
purpose  of  this,  with  our  present  lights,  confused  and  ob¬ 
scure  composition.  It  seems  meet  and  reasonable  that 
Thothmes  should  exact  as  tribute  “thirty-five  logs  of  cedar 
wood,”  but  not  quite  so  apparent  why  he  should  transplant 
vines  and  fig-trees,  or  solemnly  record  the  capture  of  “  three 
jars  of  sweet  and  green  dates.”  Facts,  however,  are  stub¬ 
born  things,  so  are  Egyptologists ;  if  both  are  against  us  we 
must  assume  that  Rex,  unlike  Lex,  was  not  above  taking 
cognisance  de  minimis. 

Still  the  unlearned,  if  incompetent  judges  of  the  researches 
of  the  learned,  are  the  best  judges  how  far  these  may  adapted 
to  assist  their  own  ignorance.  Their  verdict  in  the  be 
present  instance  must  be  that  their  teachers  have  not  con¬ 
descended  sufficiently  to  the  level  of  the  taught.  The  latter 
seem  to  have  receiv^  credit  for  a  faculty  of  divination,  or 
at  least  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Take,  for  instance.  Canon  Cook’s  translation  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  historically  important  documents 
of  the  Egyptian  series,  the  inscription  of  King  Pianchi  Mer- 
Amon.  In  the  previous  edition  of  his  version,  presumably 
addressed  to  a  tar  more  select  circle,  me  Oanuu  detailed 
every  particular  concerning  King  Pianchi  that  his  own  or 
others’  diligence  had  been  able  to  bring  to  light.  He  pre¬ 
sented,  in  fact,  a  luminous  sketch  of  an  interesting  period 
of  Egyptian  history,  for  which  his  readers  had  every  reason 
to  feel  grateful.  On  the  present  occasion,  when  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  trebly  wanted,  it  is  totally  withheld.  The  sole 
piece  of  information  vouchsafed  is  that  Pianchi  belonged  to 
the  twenty-second  dynasty — a  statement  as  helpful  to  the 
iminitiated  as  the  reference  in  Siamese  chronology  of  such 
an  event  to  the  year  of  the  dog,  and  of  such  another  to  the 
year  of  the  dragon.  In  the  event  of  the  discouraged  student 
persevering  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  he  may,  to  be  sure, 
encounter  at  last  a  table  of  the  dynasties  according  to  the 
system  of  Mariette,  from  which  (the  years  not  being  even 
cast  up  at  the  foot  of  the  column)  he  may  laboriously 
extract  the  information  that  Pianchi  flourished  in  the 
eighth  centuiy  b.o.  Failing  to  elicit  this  essential  fact, 
he  will  be  in  danger  of  transferring  the  phenomena  of  a 
very  exceptional  epoch  of  Eg3q)tian  history  to  its  general 
course,  and  will  but  exchange  the  harmless  blank  of  igno¬ 
rance  for  the  positive  obstruction  of  error.  He  will  fare 
even  worse  should  he  walk  into  the  trap  Dr.  Birch  has  set 
for  him,  and  confound  Thothmes  the  Third’s  victory  at 
Megiddo  with  the  battle  of  the  same  name  fatal  to  l^ng 
Josiah  of  Jerasalem.  There  is  not,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
historical  translations  in  which  any  proper  care  has  been 
taken  to  indicate  the  approximate  chronology,  or  to  enable 
the  reader  to  distinguish  between  periods  as  diverse  in  cha¬ 
racter  as  the  age  of  Pericles  and  the  age  of  the  Antinones, 
The  dissemination  of  a  popular  knowledge  of  Oriental 
antiquities  will  be  a  slow  process  at  this  rate.  We  entreat 
our  erudite  instructors  not  to  spoil  the  ship  for  a  ha’porth 
of  tar,  or  grudge  the  trifling  amount  of  explanation  which 
makes  all  the  difference  between  a  clear  and  a  confused 
view  of  the  subject.  One  of  the  prime  necessities  is  a  com¬ 
parative  table  of  the  various  chronological  systems,  setting 
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the  dens  and  cages  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  At  the 
same  time  we  lose  by  this  orderly  arrangement  the  advantaae 
of  a  continuous  story,  and  feel  somewhat  as  if  we  were 
being  buffeted  about  from  one  magnificently  leafy  or  moun¬ 
tainous  habitat  ”  to  another,  gun  in  hand,  witii  no  other 
aim  in  life  than  to  kill  and  eat  our  next  meal. 

The  ugly  business  of  killing,  cooking,  and  eating  becomes 
less  and  less  a  direct  one  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  civi¬ 
lisation  ;  but  it  is  never  very  diflBcult  for  an  Englishman  to 
revert  to  the  primaeval  order  of  things  and  to  relapse  into 
the  mood  of  the  savage.  A  wild  life,  however,  in  his  own 
little  island-home,  within  sound  and  sight  of  church-bells 
and  city-towers,  is  but  child’s  play  to  what  he  may  enjoy 
if  he  avail  himself  of  the  advice  offered  him  in  Mr.  Gifi. 
more’s  volume  and  carry  his  gun  into  another  hemisphere. 
There,  among  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains  of  Northern 
Maine,  he  may  experience  the  transports  which  accompany 
the  pursuit  of  that  most  splendid  of  game,  the  moose-deer, 
and,  sitting  at  night  over  the  brilliant  camp-fire  with  his 
Indian  guides,  he  may  reflect  with  delight  that  he  is  miles 
and  miles  away  from  the  nearest  fringe  of  civilisation.  Or 
else,  threading  his  way  through  the  canons  and  gulches  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  may  come  upon  districts  described 
by  ]VIr.  Gillmore  as  rich  bright  meadows,  thousands  of 
acres  in  extent,  and  girded  with  woody  slopes.”  These 
retreats,  he  tells  us,  are  the  elysium  of  the  naturalist ;  for 
game  of  every  variety  abounds  in  them.  Here  the  buffalo 
cow  comes  frequently  to  calve  ;  the  worn-out,  fierce-looking 
bull,  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  migratory  herd, 
retires  here  to  spend  in  abundance  the  winter  of  his  life. 
Here,  too,  the  timid  hare,  the  graceful  deer,  and  the  saga¬ 
cious  beaver  pass  their  lives  in  blissful  ease  until  some  adven¬ 
turer  of  White  or  Red  race  arrives  to  disturb  their  serenity. 
It  will  considerably  allay  our  compunctions  at  the  thought 
of  havoc  in  so  lovely  a  preserve,  to  read  Mr.  Gillmore’s 
pathetic  account  of  the  last  days  and  hours  of  the  grand  old 
buffalo  who  has  contrived  to  outlive  all  the  dangers  and 
chances  of  forest-life,  and  to  attain  to  the  age  of  decrepi¬ 
tude  within  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Red  Indian.  At 
this  stage  of  his  career  he  becomes  the  prey  of  the  prairie 
wolves.  Half  a  dozen  of  these  cunning  creatures  will 
skulk  about  the  dying  veteran,  watching  restlessly  for  his 
end  ;  and  if  he  does  not  die  soon  enough  for  their  appetites, 
they  will  presently  commence  to  tease  and  worry  him  by 
springing  at  his  venerable  old  head,  and  by  other  imperti¬ 
nent  modes  of  attack,  until  they  contrive  to  put  a  close  to 
his  weary  existence.  A  fiendish  love  of  carnage  is  warmly 
denounced  by  Mr.  Gillmore  as  unworthy  of  a  real  sportsman, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  sport  too  tremendous  or 
bloody  for  his  taste.  The  most  notable  adventure  recorded 
in  this  volume  is  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  a  grizzly  bear 
among  the  Black  Hills  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  To  shoot 
a  grizzly  is,  Mr.  Gillmore  tells  us,  the  ambition  of  every 
American  sportsman.  On  this  occasion  the  author  was 
actually  driven  to  the  undertaking  by  stress  of  hunger. 
The  problem  which  presented  itself  for  solution  was  the 
simplest  possible  :  was  Grizzly  to  eat  Mr.  Gillmore,  or  Mr. 
Gillmore  to  eat  Grizzly  ?  This  is  about  as  honest  sport  as 
one  can  see. 

In  the  angling  department  the  author’s  energetic  tempera¬ 
ment  appears  eminently  adapted  to  the  large  and  adventurous 
sport  of  the  American  lakes  and  rivers.  The  homebred 
angler,  walking  ten  miles  across  the  hills  to  reach  some 
favoured  glen  with  its  stupid  little  bum  gurgling 
impetuously  along  over  a  stony  bed,  with  the  chance  of  but 
a  very  modest  creel  of  trout  at  the  close  of  a  hard  day  s 
work,  will  read  with  something  of  Master  Reynard’s  senti¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Gillmore’s  adventures  along  the  banks  of  the 
Canadian  trout  streams.  We  may  maintain,  if  we  prefer 
it,  that  in  the  minute  loveliness  of  our  own  lilliputian  para¬ 
dise  there  is  a  charm  which  compensates  for  a  light  basket. 
It  will  be  impossible,  however,  not  to  respond  to  the  author  s 
healthful  glee  when  he  describes  the  rich  results  of  a  certain 
two  hours’  sport  by  a  splendid  pool”  near  the  head  of  a 
fine  river  which  issues,  amid  a  perfect  heaven  of  vildly- 
w'ooded  scenery,  from  Richardson  Lake ; — such  a  two  houM 
were  these  as  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  angler,  even  in 
Canada.  Mr.  Gillmore’s  remarks  on  the  importation  oi 
“striped  Bass” — a  very  popular  fish  in  America,  and  more 


out  the  name  of  each  monarch  under  his  dynasty,  and  the 
length  of  his  reign,  according  to  Manetho,  and  any  other 
respectable  source  of  information.  Every  reference  to  a 
d3ma8ty  in  the  body  of  the  work  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  parenthetical  indication  of  its  date,  according  to  each  of 
the  most  accredited  theories,  and  it  should  be  expressly 
stated  whether  the  period  was  one  of  prosperity  or  decay. 
No  pertinent  historical  illustration  should  be  omitted,  even 
if  this  involved  some  restriction  of  the  original  matter. 
Valuable  as  are  all  the  documents  in  these  volumes,  any 
one  of  them  might  advantageously  have  been  exchanged 
for  an  abridgment  of  Mr.  Goodwin’s  masterly  aperqu  of 
Eg^’ptian  history  in  Fraser,  which  would  have  necessitated 
a  corresponding  exposition  of  the  view’s  of  the  adherents  of 
the  shorter  chronology.  Such  an  auxiliary  is  to  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  texts  what  a  commissariat  is  to  an  army.  Finally, 
a  slight  flavour  of  literary  criticism  would  be  in  place. 
The  reader  should  be  taught  to  distinguish  between  the 
golden  and  the  degenerate  periods  of  Egyptian  composi¬ 
tion.  Even  without  such  aid,  the  contrast  between  the 
dithyrambics  of  a  Rameses  and  the  matter-of-fact  circum¬ 
stantiality  of  a  Pianchi  speaks  volumes  for  the  change 
which  had  passed  over  the  national  mind  in  the  interval. 
It  would  also  be  most  interesting  to  know  whether,  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  the*  archaisms  of  such  early 
compositions  as  the  *  Inscription  of  Una’  are  sufficient  to 
confirm  the  high  antiquity  ascribed  to  them  by  some  chro¬ 
nological  systems. 

The  comparative  merit  of  the  translations  can  only  be 
determined  by  experts.  The  difficulty  of  their  respective 
tasks  has,  of  course,  varied  exceedingly.  Canon  Cook’s  lines 
have  fallen  in  the  easiest  if  not  the  pleasantest  places,  and 
tlie  straightforwardness  and  perspicuity  of  his  version 
tempt  one  to  recur  to  it  again  and  again,  as  the  Irish 
traveller  remained  trotting  up  and  down  the  single  mile  of 
smooth  road  he  encountered  in  his  journey.  The  English 
translators,  generally  speaking,  seem  to  have  a  firmer  grasp 
of  their  subject  than  the  French,  or,  at  all  events,  to  be  less 
easily  satisfied  with  mere  approximations  to  a  correct 
rendering.  Dr.  Birch’s  translations  will  command  the 
especial  confidence  of  those  aware  how  in  him  the  insight 
of  genius  is  mated  with  soundness  of  judgment,  and 
chastened  by  an  almost  provoking  aversion  to  dogmatise 
on  dubious  points.  The  occasion  hardly  admits  of  a  dis¬ 
play  of  the  charms  of  style,  but  an  exception  must  be 
made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  whose  rendering  of  the 
“  Hymn  to  Amen-Ra  ”  successfully  preserves  or  imitates 
the  varied  and  sonorous  rhythm  which  seems  almost  of  the 
essence  of  an  ancient  scripture. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  observed  at  the  Congress  that  on 
his  return  to  England,  in  1850,  he  found  the  possibility  of 
deciphering  AssjTian  texts  through  the  clue  afforded  by 
the  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions  at  Behistun,  universally 
regarded  as  a  chimera.  For  the  honour  of  English 
scliolarship  we  must  remark  that,  so  early  as  March,  1848, 
the.  Quarterly  Revietv  expressed  the  “trust  that  Major 
Rawlinson  will,  ere  long,  evoke  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Sennacherib  as  successfully  as  he  has  produced  Darius ;  ” 
and  that  this  aspiration,  equivalent  to  a  prophecy,  stands 
on  record  in  the  collected  essays  of  the  writer,  the  late 
Itev.  Richard  Garnett.  R.  G. 


PRAIRIE  AND  FOREST. 

Prairie  and  Foreet.  A  Description  of  the  Game  of  North  America, 
with  Personal  Adventures  in  their  Pursuit.  By  Parker  Gillmore. 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

For  all  true  sportsmen  this  volume  will  possess  a  peculiar 
chaiTu.  It  has  manliness  without  savagery,  and  its  narra¬ 
tions  are  spirited  and  picturesque  without  egotism.  The 
author’s  knowledge  of  natural  histor}’  appears  to  us  to  be 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  scope  and  purpose  of  his  book  ; 
but  what  he  does  know  he  tells  well.  The  habits  and 
appearance  of  the  many  kinds  of  game  which  he  has  pur¬ 
sued  ;  the  look  of  the  countries  in  which  they  breed ;  the 
life,  manners,  and  morals  of  the  sportsman ; — all  these  he 
has  observed  closely  and  can  describe  pleasantly.  The 
plan  of  his  book,  too,  is  not  a  bad  one.  Each  chapter  is 
ho.’idel  with  the  name  of  one  kind  of  game  as  neatly  as 
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capable  than  salmon  of  standing  the  pollution  of  our  rivers —  are  illustrated  with  such  well-finished  coloured  representa- 
are  worthy  of  attention.  tions  of  every  phase  of  existence  of  the  animals  described, 

Not  the  least  interesting  chapters  of  the  volume  are  those  that  one  feels  instinctively  the  portraits  are  true  to  life, 
which  refer  to  the  feathered  game  of  America.  Ruffed  Roesel  in  his  enthusiastic  love  of  the  lower  animals  has  not 
grouse,  ptarmigan,  wild  turkey,  snipe,  woodcock,  black-  despised  our  most  noxious  pests,  and  to  all  who  desire  to 
duck,  curlew,  teal,  and  a  number  more  are  all  carefully  know  how  an  animal-biography  should  be  written,  we  would 
described,  with  something  of  an  artist’s  eye  to  details  of  commend  the  old  German  painter’s  histories  of  such 
tint  and  form,  and  with  an  affectionate  observance  of  their  generally  despised  domestic  tormentors  as  the  common  flea 
habits  which  appears  not  incompatible  with  a  keen  regard  and  the  house-fly. 

to  their  gustative  qualities.  ^  The  ptarmigan  of  the  northern  Jjj  the  book  before  us,  the  author  has  attempted  to  give 
prairies  appears  to  have  excited  especial  sympathy  in  the  a  somewhat  similarly  constructed  life-history  of  canaries 


heart  of  our  gallant  sportsman.  “One  drawback,”  he  con¬ 
fesses,  “exists  to  ptarmigan-shooting  in  America”:  these 
birds  inhabit  regions  so  far  beyond  the  haunts  of  men  that 


and  other  kindred  pet-cage-birds,  but  unlike  Roesel  he  has  not 
been  content  to  leave  his  readers  to  draw  their  own  moral 
conclusions,  and,  bent  upon  improving  the  occasion,  he  never 


E.  R.  M. 


BIRDS— THEIR  CAGES  AND  KEEP. 

Birds.  Their  Cages  and  their  Keep.  Being  a  Practical  Manual.  By 
K.  A.  Buist.  Macmillans. 

The  last  ten  years,  which  have  done  more  than  all  the 
centuries  preceding  them  to  throw  new  light  on  the  links 


they  are  rendered  recklessly  tame,  and  will  sit  upon  a  bare  loses  a  chance  of  giving  a  lesson  on  practical  ethics.  In  a 
exposed  piece  of  rock  to  be  shot  at,  refusing  to  bo  “flushed”  work  which  professes  to  be  solely  intended  for  the  perusal 
even  after  stones  have  been  hurled  at  them  from  a  few  of  beginners  in  the  profitable  occupation  of  successful  bird- 
yards  distance.  Their  beauty  and  trustful  disposition  make  rearing,  such  methods  of  instruction  are  wholly  out  of 
it  a  hard  matter  to  shoot  them  down  with  a  stout  heart ;  place.  In  consideration  of  the  interests  involved  in  the 
and  Mr.  Gillmore,»who  has  grappled  with  a  grizzly  and  pur-  case  of  professional  bird-fanciers,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
sued  the  flying  buffalo,  admits  that  he  has  never  shot  the  birds  themselves,  we  can  clearly  see  the  reasonableness  of 
ptarmigan  but  with  regret,  and  prays  the  sportsman  who  bis  injunction  against  the  presence  of  a  cat  within  sight  or 
may,  through  his  instructions,  hereafter  visit  their  habitat  sound  of  their  cages,  and  we  suppose  he  is  not  very 

in  America,  to  desist  from  useless  slaughter.  fju  wrong  when  he  says  that  to  let  one  of  these  formidable 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  lovers  of  sport,  and  to  creatures  live  in  the  same  homestead  with  pet-caged  birds 
whom  the  sights  and  sounds  of  primaeval  nature  are  pleasant,  ig  very  much  the  same  to  the  latter  as  it  would  be  to  our 
even  at  second-hand,  we  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Gill-  children  if  we  were  to  give  a  strong  young  lion  or  a  full- 
more  s  charming  volume.  E.  R.  M.  grown  tigress  free  admission  to  our  gardens  and  our  houses. 

_  The  sentiment  may  be  true  enough,  but  it  scarcely  needed 

,  the  solemn  emphasis  and  the  high-flown  language  in  which 

BIRDS — THEIR  CAGES  AND  KEEP.  he  has  expressed  it.  When  he  reminds  us  that  “  a  living 

Birds.  Their  Cages  and  their  Keep.  Being  a  Practical  .Manual.  By  creature’s  necessities  and  happiness  are  not  things  to  trifle 
K.  A.  Buist.  Macmillans.  with,  nor  subjects  you  can  maltreat  with  impunity  as  a 

The  last  ten  years,  which  have  done  more  than  all  the  I  thoughtless  child  does  its  inanimate  play-things,”  we  think 
centuries  preceding  them  to  throw  new  light  on  the  links  he  is  going  out  of  his  province.  But  making  allowance 
that  unite  and  the  characteristics  that  separate  individual  for  this  tendency  to  moralising,  and  for  a  large  amount  of 
groups  of  animals,  have  not  made  a  corresponding  addition  over-strained  sentiment,  the  book  contains  much  that  will 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  internal  economy,  or  sociology,  if  interest  the  scientific  no  less  than  the  uninformed  reader, 
we  may  use  the  term,  of  the  families  which  constitute  Some  curious  information  is  given  in  regard  to  those  rules 
those  groups.  We  have  probably  been  brought  nearer  the  of  contraries  which  present  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the 
solution  of  great  problems  through  modem  research,  but  we  Canary-Fancier,  when  he  wishes  to  secure  certain  definite 
have  scarcely  become  better  acquainted  than  our  forefathers  results  in  the  appearance  or  characters  of  the  future  broods, 
were  with  the  every-day  lives  of  the  lower  animals  Thus,  for  instance,  if  two  richly  coloured  birds  are  paired, 
surrounding  us.  their  offspring  will  be  light-hued ;  if  two  mealy  canaries 

The  eminent  marine  zoologist,  P.  H.  Gosse,  has  said  in  pair,  the  young  are  white,  and  when  both  are  crested,  their 
one  of  his  earlier  works  that  to  know  an  animal  we  must  chicks  are  all  bald  I  If,  however,  two  birds  of  “  crested 
have  his  biography.  This  remark  is  especially  apt  and  to  lineage  ”  pair,  although  only  one  of  the  two  has  a  visible 
the  purpose,  for  when  one  calls  to  mind  the  families  in  the  top-knot,  the  offspring  will  be  found  to  present  the  desired 
lower  animal- world  of  which  one  knows  the  most,  the  adornment.  We  presume  that  Mr.  Darwin,  who  under¬ 
memory  always  pauses  on  those  whose  good  fortune  it  has  stands  all  the  laws  of  selection  and  descent,  could  explain 
been  to  have  found  some  Boswellian  biographer  to  record  why  two  visible  characters  are  less  easily  transmitted  than 
their  distinctive  characteristics,  an  observer  able  to  dissect  one,  but  to  the  uninitiated  it  seems  an  inexplicable  mystery, 
them  morally  and  mentally,  as  well  as  physically.  Till  The  author’s  account  of  the  diversity  of  character  and 
they  have  been  subjected  to  this  form  of  photography,  the  strongly  marked  individuality  in  canaries  is  as  amusing 
mid  some  thoroughly  efficient  detective-naturalist  has  as  it  is  orginal. 

turned  the  full  light  of  his  bull’s-eye  upon  them,  they  are  There  is  scarcely  a  malady  known  to  humanity  that  may 
to  us  but  strangers,  or  at  most  mere  acquaintances  whom  not  visit  these  little  creatures.  If  they  are  exposed  to 
we  scarcely  know  by  name.  The  present  century  has  been  sudden  cold  or  draughts,  they  have  sneezing  fits ;  if  their 
{Wrer  than  the  last  in  those  charming  studies  of  animal  nerves  are  unduly  shaken,  they  have  fainting  fits.  Over¬ 
life  which  have  in  our  own  country  made  the  names  of  eating  is  followed  by  surfeit,  apt  to  terminate  in  epilepsy; 
Wlute,  of  Selbome,  and  Bewick  classical  amongst  us,  and  too  prolonged  abstinence  from  food  produces  serious  gastric 
whica  in  France  under  the  hands  of  the  physicist,  Reamur,  disturbance.  Every  gland  in  their  tiny  bodies  has  its  own 
gave  the  world  the  earliest,  and  still  the  best  illustrations  special  form  of  inflammation  to  be  guarded  against.  Con- 
®xt^t  of  the  short  lives  of  that  numerous  group  of  insects  vulsions  kill  the  newly-bom ;  consumption  and  fevers  cut 
which  crowd  in  a  day  all  the  mingled  experiences  of  a  long  down  the  adults ;  asthma  and  gangrene  shorten  the  lives  of 
and  complete  existence.  Every  boy  can  remember  the  delight  the  old.  These  grave  maladies  have  to  be  combated  with 
with  which  he  first  followed  the  narrative  of  bee  and  ant-  precisely  the  same  remedies  as  in  the  case  of  human  suf- 
as  it  lay  clearly  mapped  out  before  him  in  the  pages  ferers,  and  no  one  desirous  of  doing  the  right  thing  at  the 
®  the  Hubers ;  but  few  persons,  even  in  Germany,  are  right  moment  for  his  feathered  charges  must  fail  to  possess 
acquainted  with  the  quaintly  picturesque  animal-biographies  himself  of  a  medicine-chest,  containing  adequate  supplies  of 
J^riled  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  the  artist  camphor,  magnesia,  castor-oil,  belladonna,  arsenic,  sulphur, 
who  beguiled  the  tedium  of  painting  portraits  at  arnica,  spirits  of  nitre,  carbonate  of  soda,  &c.,  to  say 
he  petty  German  Court  to  which  he  was  officially  attached,  nothing  of  brandy,  which  is  found  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy 
y  studying  all  the  humbler  forms  of  life  and  beauty  that  in  cases  of  infantile  and  senile  debility,  while  camphor  is 
I  ^  within  hia  own  palace  rooms,  and  in  the  air,  declared  to  be  a  specific  in  attacks  of  syncope.  Where  the 

water  beyond  their  walls.  His  ‘  Verlustigungen  ’  latter  remedy  is  not  at  hand,  and  sinelling-salts  have  been 
^  the  most  charming  of  animal  “Recreations,”  and  tried  in  vain,  a  canary  hen  in  a  faint  may  be  restored  to 
ough  they  can  lay  no  claim  to  being  scientific,  they  are  consciousness  by  being  gently  held  in  her  keeper  s  hand 
Obviously  the  result  of  careful  personal  observation,  and  and  softly  stroked.  Extreme  care  must,  however,  be  taken 


have  his  biography.  This  remark  is  especially  apt  and  to 
the  purpose,  for  when  one  calls  to  mind  the  families  in  the 
lower  animal-world  of  which  one  knows  the  most,  the 
memory  always  pauses  on  those  whose  good  fortune  it  has 
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human  hearing  might  interpret  it,  obviously  meant  mis¬ 
chief.  In  an  instant  the  entire  company,  as  if  answerinff 
to  the  bugle-note  of  battle,  fell  to  fighting  and  screaminff 
The  cocks  rushed  furiously  at  one  another,  and  the  heng 
hid  themselves,  while  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disturbance 
tripped  and  hopped  about  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  in  undisguised 
delight  at  the  success  of  her  manoeuvre. 

However  amusing  such  tea-cup  warfare  may  be  once  in  a 
way,  and  however  interesting  the  whims  and  vagaries  of 
caged  pets  may  seem  to  the  bird-fancier,  we  confess  that 
after  reading  Mr.  Buist’s  account  of  the  discretion  and 
judgment  required  in  the  selection  of  the  cages  to  begin 
with,  and  the  self-denial  and  patience — ^to  say  nothing  of 
time  and  money — ^needed  for  the  proper  keeping  of  the 
birds  before  and  after  they  leave  the  egg,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  the  adoption  en  hloc  of  an  entire  infant 
orphanage,  or  of  a  whole  ragged  school,  would  entail  no 
heavier  responsibilities,  and  demand  no  p*eater  self-saori6oe 
than  the  task  of  canary-rearing,  as  set  forth  in  the  pages  of 
*  Birds  ;  their  Cages  and  their  Keep.’  •  K.  C. 


not  to  reverse  her  position ;  in  other  words,  her  little  legs 
must  not  be  raised  above  her  head,  for  the  inevitable  result 
is  to  check  the  feeble  circulation  altogether,  and  to  kill  her. 
Those  who  have  no  faith  in  an  allopathic  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  prefer  adhering  to  the  principles  of  Hahnemann, 
may  follow  the  practice  prescribed  by  the  Rev.  F.  Smith  in 
his  ‘  Canaria,’  where  he  recommends  preparations  of 
ipecacuanha,  bryonia,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  &c.,  in  tinctures 
of  the  first  solution,  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  given.” 

As  in  human  beings,  physical  and  emotional  causes  re-act 
upon  one  another  in  these  and  kindred  birds.  For  their 
b  >dily  well-being  they  not  only  need  a  good  climate,  sun¬ 
light,  pure  air  and  water,  wholesome  and  abundant  food,  a 
-clean,  airy,  and  warm  cage,  and  habitual  washing  and  bath¬ 
ing,  to  say  nothing  of  proper  exercise  ;  but  they  require,  as 
a  very  necessity  to  prolonged  existence,  pleasant  companion¬ 
ship  with  their  fellows,  and  happiness  in  their  domestic 
relations.  There  are  two  forms  of  disease,  technically 
known  as  Pairing  Fever”  and  Sweating  Sickness,” 
which  invariably  manifest  themselves  where  those  con¬ 
ditions  have  not  been  secured  to  them. 

The  first-named  of  these  maladies  attacks  the  cock-birds, 
when  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  their  partners  are 
separated  from  them  while  engaged  in  their  maternal 
duties.  Melancholy  silence,  refusal  to  take  exercise,  in¬ 
difference  to  food,  are  the  early  and  prominent  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  which,  if  not  met  by  prompt  and  efficient 
treatment,  ends  fatally.  The  remedy  is  to  move  the  cage 
of  the  sufferer  into  a  sunny  thoroughfare,  where  his  mind 
may  be  distracted  from  his  grief  by  watching  passers-by, 
and  hearing  the  songs  of  other  birds,  especially  those  who 
are  warbling  forth  their  notes  from  some  neighbouring 
wood.  If  once  he  pauses  to  listen,  there  is  hope  of  his 
recovery,  and  soon  the  wild  woodland  notes  will  be 
repeated  from  his  own  throat,  at  first  feebly,  but  after 
frequent  attempts  more  forcibly,  until  at  length,  incited  by 
rivalry,  he  peals  forth  into  song,  and  is  himself  again  I 
The  sweating  sickness  of  the  hen  is,  unlike  the  former, 
disease,  the  result  of  over-fatigue  and  want  of  exercise 
while  attending  to  her  nest,  and  if  she  is  not  quickly 
removed  from  the  scene  of  her  anxieties,  and  subjected  to  a 
course  of  stimulants,  tonics  and  baths,  while  all  further 
nesting  operations  are  strictly  prevented  for  that  year,  she 
will  surely  sink  into  despondency  and  die.  Occasionally  an 
invalided  bird,  whose  instinct  guides  him  towards  the 
discarded  phlebotomy  practice  of  bygone  times,  takes  his 
case  into  his  own  hands,  we  had  nearly  said  into  his  own 
claws,  and  plucking  out  his  feathers  to  let  blood,  finds 
himself  greatly  the  better  for  the  process. 

But  if  birds  suffer  from  much  the  same  maladies  as  we 
do,  they  in  like  manner  have  much  the  same  inborn  pro¬ 
pensities  towards  evil  that  some  of  us  manifest,  and  very 
often  do  what  it  would  be  wiser  and  more  proper  that  they 
should  leave  undone,  and  what  is  more,  they  know  when 
they  transgress  those  bounds.  Some  birds  are  fanciful, 
refusing,  for  instance,  to  sing  in  a  room  where  the  human 
inmate  or  the  papering  on  the  walls  displeases  them. 
Some  little  creatures — as  the  manikin,  a  tiny  thing  not 
two  inches  long — are  so  fierce  that  they  keep  at  bay  a 
whole  aviaiy  full  of  birds,  three  times  their  size.  Some 
canaries  are  so  meek  and  mild  that  they  kiss  the  lips  and 
hands  of  those  who  punish  them,  and,  remembering  the 
lessons  inculcated,  forego  their  evil  ways ;  others  bear 
malice,  and  resent  correction  by  watching  their  opportunity, 
and  hissing  at  their  keeper  when  he  is  reading,  throwing 
wet  sand  on  his  paper  when  he  is  writing,  and  sprinkling 
<lirty  water  upon  his  clean  shirt-front  and  brightest  neck¬ 
tie.  Some  cocks  are  so  cross-grained  that  their  presence 
raises  a  whirlwind.  Other  cocks  fall  to  fighting,  and  the 
hens  scud  away  into  comers,  trembling  and  cowering,  when 
they  appear,  the  first  note  they  utter  being  equivalent  to  a 
war-whoop.  Some  hens  are  bora  coquettes,  and  nothing 
short  of  strict  moral  discipline  is  adequate  to  correct  the 
inherent  proclivity  for  mischief-making  which  some  of 
these  dangerous  creatures  exhibit.  The  author  had  a 
lovely  young  hen,  whose  special  delight  was  to  set  the 
whole  aviary  by  the  ears,  "^^en  all  was  peace  around  her, 
she  would  suddenly  utter  a  low  note,  which,  however 


RECENT  NOVELS. 

Over  the  IliUa  and  Far  Away,  By  0.  Evans.  In  One  Volnme* 
Sampson  Low. 

In  selecting  New  Zealand  as  the  scene  of  this  and  a  former 
story,  Mrs.  Evans  is  able  to  tell  us  about  the  life  and  doings 
of  English  people  in  a  country  which  she  knows  better  than 
England ;  and,  also,  she  can  venture  on  far  more  daring 
and  sensational  plots  than  she  could  do  had  she  to  deal  with 
the  respectable,  humdrum  old  mother  country,  which  we  all 
know  so  well.  Mrs.  Evans  is  fond  of  the  mysterious  and 
the  sensational.  Her  first  stoiy,  which  we  remember  as 
disagreeable,  though  slight,  contained  some  rather  “  queer  ” 
characters.  This,  her  second  story,  is,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
a  great  improvement  in  this  and  other  respects.  There  is 
more  effort  to  make  it  really  a  tale  of  New  Zealand  life 
and  customs ;  and  the  plot  is  less  outre,  although  it  is  quite 
sensational  enough  for  ordinary  readers. 

Dr.  Dacre  is  an  Englishman,  who  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  Lucy  Cunningham,  a  pretty  English  girl,  and  of  her  brother, 
on  board  the  Flora  Macdouald,  when  they  are  all  on  their 
way  to  New  Zealand.  The  girl’s  father  has  a  **  run  ”  out 
there,  and  her  friendship  with  Dr.  Dacre  is  continued  after 
the  voyage  is  over.  Dr.  Dacre  soon  loses  his  heart  to  the 
pretty  Lucy ;  but,  because  he  believes  her  to  have  given 
her  affections  elsewhere,  he  spares  himself  the  pain  of  a 
parting,  and  continues  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  her  society, 
whilst  he  omits  the  awkward  confession  that  he  is  already 
a  married  man — ^married  to  a  woman  who  has  left  him,  and 
towards  whom  he  has  long  ceased  to  feel  the  slightest  affec¬ 
tion.  Too  late,  when  Dr.  Dacre  finds  that  Lucy  returns 
his  love,  he  explains  all  this  to  her,  asks  her  to  forgive  his 
silence,  and  says  good-bye  to  her  for  ever.  On  the  eve  of 
his  departure  to  England  he  discovers  that  his  wife  is  really 
dead,*  and  that  ever  since  her  death  her  sister  has  been 
personating  her,  for  purposes  of  revenge.  Every  obstacle 
to  his  marriage  with  Lucy  is  now  removed  ;  and  we  may 
reasonably  expect  a  happy  ending  to  this  somewhat  melan¬ 
choly  tale.  But  Mrs.  Evans  prefers  to  make  the  close  of 
her  novel  a  tragic  one.  Dr.  Dacre,  on  his  way  to  Lucy  s 
home,  receives  a  mortal  injury  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and 
dies  in  Lucy’s  arms. 

Mrs.  Evans  has  decidedly  improved  in  her  workmanship 
since  she  published  'A  Strange  Friendship.’  But  if,  as  she 
so  poetically  says  in  her  preface,  she  desires  that  her  voice 
may  be  heard  in  England,  there  is  a  better  method  open^  to 
her  than  to  apostrophise  the  mighty  ocean  and  the  moaning 
winds.  With  such  scope  before  her,  with  the  advantages  of 
such  travel  and  experience  as  Mrs.  Evans  appears  to  possess, 
might  not  a  novel,  far  more  socially  important  and  interest¬ 
ing,  and  constructed  on  an  altogether  larger  and  bolder  type, 
be  written  about  New  Zealand?  The  heart- workings  of  our 
fellow-mortals  are  the  same  wherever  we  go.  Mrs.  Evans 
gives  us,  in  a  new  form  and  place,  the  old  stories  of  love 
and  despair.  But  there  is  in  her  novel  no  trace  of  humow» 
no  appreciation  of  character,  no  especial  interest  in  the  serial 
and  political  aspects  of  the  country  about  which  she  wn^- 
She  puts  her  hero  and  heroine,  with  all  the  accompanying 
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personages  necessary  to  her  plot,  on  board  an  emigrant  ship ;  Hammond  is  an  admirably  conceived,  admirably  drawn 
Lt  she  keeps  well  on  the  genteel  side  of  the  companion-  character.  One  never  for  a  moment  loses  sight  of  the  fid- 
ladder.  Only  when  it  is  necessary  to  the  story  that  her  getty,  big-hearted,  rubicund  dame,  who  is  so  painfully  con- 
first-class  passengers  should  come  into  contact  with  a  certain  scious  of  her  facial  defects,  as  seen  within  the  very  w^hite 
mysterious  female  second-class  passenger  do  they  ever  appear  borders  of  her  cap,  whose  eyes  are  dim  and  whose  limbs 
to  cross  the  rubicon ;  and  we  never  hear  more  of  that  crowd  are  shaky,  but  whose  heart  is  as  warm  and  as  impression- 
of  poor  English  folk  on  the  other  side  of  the  ship  than  the  able  as  a  girl’s.  We  recommend  *  Safely  Married  *  as  a 
dying  refrain  of  what  is  politely  termed  ''a  most  astonishing  delightful  little  novel,  ably  constructed,  and  very  beaut i- 
display  'of  vocal  talent  down  there.”  It  is  disadvantageous  fully  written.  In  conclusion,  we  quote  from  it  this  little 
to  the  interests  of  Mrs.  Evans  that  we  are  able  to  criticise  description  of  the  view  from  Allan’s  window,  where  he  lay 
the  merits  of  her  well-meaning  little  story  as  they  appear  slowly  convalescent  in  a  foreign  land,  and  learnt  to  watch, 
contrasted  with  those  of  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley’s  irresistibly  morning  and  evening,  for  the  appearance  on  a  particular 
humorous,  bewitchingly  tender  novel,  the 'Hillyars  and  Bur-  bit  of  hill-side  road,  visible  from  his  bed,  of  a  little  red- 
tons.’  Both  deal  with  our  great  colonies,  with  English  emi-  skirted,  silver-laced,  black-bodioed,  snow-sleeved,  and  che- 
grants  and  Ufe  in  the  new  country ;  but  Mr.  Kingsley  treats  misetted  hezered,  leading  out  or  bringing  home  her  troops 
of  the  rich  and  poor,  the  good  and  bad,  with  equal  insight,  of  goats ;  or  to  see  at  sunset  the  brown  shepherd  with  his 
sympathy,  and  power.  His  Australia  is  a  strong  nation,  brown  sheep,  in  an  atmosphere  of  goldy-brown,  made  up 
throbbing  with  young  life,  and  with  clever  heads  and  hands  of  dust  and  sunbeams,  pass  between  the  fem-fringed  walls 
as  well  as  passionate  hearts  among  its  people.  If  Mrs.  of  the  lane  at  the  foot  of  the  vineyard.” 

Evans  wishes  us  to  feel  any  especial  interest  in,  or  esteem  _ 

for,  her  country,  she  must  really  endeavour  to  tell  us  more 
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deeply  interesting  or  more  hairowingly  pathetic  than  Mr.  ****  Church  of  England  Protestant?  (is.) 

Black  s  exquisitely  told  tale  of  a  young  wife  s  sorrows  and  Granville,  A.  B.—  Autobiography  of  Eighty-eight  Years  pf  the  Life  of  a 
joys ;  and  when,  instead  of  making  the  wedding  ceremony  Physician,  in  Two  volumes,  (svo,  pp.  4-52,  436, 3as.)  H.  8.  King, 

the  “be-all  and  the  end-all  ”  of  his  story,  he  strikes  out  Hawthorn, ^JuHan.-Idol«try.  A  Romance.  In  Two  Volumes.  (21s.) 
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ties  of  interesting  married  life,  does  not  his  story  gain,  Johnson,  W.  A.— Arcadian  Walks  and  Drives,  (la)  Ward,  Lock,  and 

of  diminish,  in  power  and  interest?  We  admit  Ksuf^oo,  Ser.  M.-Soel.U.m=  lu  Notoro,  Danger.,  mid  Eemcdles. 
that,  m  such  a  novel  as  this,  matrimony  cannot  be  of  that  (Crown  svo,  pp.  315, 78. 6d.)  H.  s.  King. 

“happy  ever  after  ”  kind  which  we  read  of  in  the  good  old  Hing,  Alice.— A  Clnster  of  Llrea  (Crown  svo,  pp.  291, 78. 6d.)  H.  8.  King, 
fairytales.  But  is  it  very  often  so  in  reality?  Unsuit-  vo,  p“lw.rc&“n\“  d  H^^^^  Middle  Ages.  (Royal 

ability  of  character  and  purpose ;  consequent  misunder-  Marriott,  Major-General  W.  F.— a  Grammsr  of  Political  Economy, 
standing  ;  a  little  jealousy  and  pride,  perhaps  ;  separation,  (Crown  svo,  pp.  268, 6s.)  H.  8.  King. 

Itn'ol  -.V  A  At,  ^  ^  r^Ai,  ^  McCarthy,  Justin.— Linley  Rochford:  a  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes, 

trial,  and  repentance; — these,  or  some  of  these,  are  no  (.us-M.)  Tinsley  Brothers. 

extraordinary  results  of  ordinaiy  marriages,  and  these  are  Minto,  William.- Characteristics  of  English  Poets,  from  Chaucer;  to 

all  which  are  requisite,  it  appears,  to  make  a  very  good  „  «>;«>um8vo.pp  480  »s.)  BUckwo^^ 

rpi,  Ai,^  c  k  a  r  1  ^  c  •  j  >  t,  r  n  j  •  Morley,  John.-Ou  Compromise.  (8vo,  pp.  215,  7s.  6d.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Story.  The  author  of  ‘  Safely  Mamed  has  followed  in  the  p.rkman,  Frands.-France  and  England  in  North  America.  Part  IV. 

footsteps  of  Mr,  Black.  He  has  devoted  two  volumes  to  the  (Svo,  pp.  448.)  Sampson  Low  and  (X). 

falling-out  and  reconciliation  of  a  young  couple,  to  whom  "v’.odci®'*'®'"' Tranrtated bj E.  Black,  (is.)  Sampson 

rather  an  old  maiden  aunt  of  the  bride,  who  is  sup-  Selimid  and  Stleler.— The  Bavarian  Higlilands  and  the  Salzkammergut. 
posed  to  write  the  whole  story— —introduces  us  in  the  first  pp*  Chapman  and  Ball, 

chapter  as  “safely  married.”  Safely  married,  but  by  no  ^ 

TYtaovar,  1  .T-J  mi  1*1*^  •  In  Snow,  George  D’Oyly.- A  Theologlco-Politlcal  Treatise.  (Crown  8vo, 

means  wisely  matched.  The  bndegroom  is,  we  are  told,  pp.  154.)  TrUbner. 

“dark,  and  true  and  tender  as  the  North  ;  ”  the  bride,  a  Stenhouse, T.  B.  H. — The  Rocky  Mountain  Saints.  (8vo,  pp.  7Ci.)  Ward, 

wondrously  lovely,  small,  elfish,  heartless  mortal.  Otherwise  stok^wiml^-On  Memory.  Forty-oighth  Edition,  (is.)  HouUton. 
inan  that  they  are  ill-matched,  there  is  not  much  fault  Taylor,  Augustus. -Poems.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  205.  5g.)  H.  S.  King, 

to  find,  however,  in  their  conduct  after  their  marriage  Theology.  Ecce  Veritas;  An  Ultra- Unitarian  Review  of  the  Life  and 

towards  each  other.  The  wife  is  thoughtless  and  frivolous,  pp*  ”<*)  ™'^"*„  ,.  .  . . 

the  J  1  •  1  J  ^  1  1-  1  Wight.  J.— Mornings  at  Bow-Street.  With  G.  Cruikuhauk  s  Hlustra- 

hue  nus Dana  angered  and  jealous ;  and  he  leaves  her — leaves  tions.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  sot,  2s.)  Routledge. 

her  to  the  care  of  her  kind  old  troubled  aunt,  to  the  harsh  Tale.  The  Perils  of  Orphanhood;  or,  Frederica  and  her  Guardians, 
tutoring  of  illness,  loneliness,  and  lovelessness ;  and  then,  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  416, 5s.)  Hodder  an  8toai,  ton. 

long  after  he  is  supposed  dead,  and  when  he  has  risen  from  .  notes  on  the  magazines. 

a  doa/lliT  v-  iAU  AAiJi.  A-v.  The  macrazines  for  this  month  are  more  than  ordinanly  rich 

altered  ^  coines  back  to  her,  find  her  nature  articles.  A  rush  has  naturally  been  made  upon  the 

,  mellowed ;  and  the  story  ends  in  their  second,  safer.  Contemporary  Review^  because  many  people  are  eager  to  know 
^er  union.  The  author  has  not  attempted  a  complicated  plot,  Mr.  Ghidstone  has  to  say  about  Ritualism  ;  but  though 

lie  deals  with  but  few  characters.  Miss  Hammond,  the  com-  the  Contemporary  contains  other  valuable  articles,  notably 
fortable  old  aunt,  who  is  so  relieved  at  the  “  safe  ”  marriage  those  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  Professor  Clifford,  more 
of  her  troublesome  cbarge,  and  who  is  so  soon  obliged  again  than  one  of  the  other  magazines  are  throughout  of  greater 
to  don  the  garb  of  Duenna ;  AUan,  the  grave,  deep-hearted  intrineic  interest  Almost  all  of  them  are  what  is  called  m 

pnng  husband,  and  his  bride  Elfie,  child:  sprite,  and  woman  , 

«  l-these  arc  the  three  principal  persons  in  the  story ;  The  CcrnAtff  Magaam  is  very  skilfully  wmpwted  of  g^d 
besides  wLrtwv,  a*  ai.  a-v.«  materials — instalments  of  three  novels,  articles  of  literary 

o^ierous  con^  mention  Edgar,  the  handsome,  trea-  physical  science,  social  science,  and  ethnography, 

omhn  ]  so  much  sorrow,  and  Angela,  an  comparatively  little  has  been  said  about  “Far  from  the 

piian,  and  Allan’s  ward,  who,  of  course,  loves  him  with  Madding  Crowd  ”  since  it  was  discovered  to  be  not  the  work 
er  whole  soul,  who,  after  he  has  gone,  dpvotes  her  life  to  of  George  Eliot,  as  was  at  first  supposed  :  but  the  novel  is  one 
aiAking  his  little  wife  “  good— *  for  Allan’s  sake ;  ’  ”  and  of  the  most  remarkable  that  has  appeared  in  any  magazine 
^  086  great  reward  is  in  sAPinrr  Allan  hannv  at  last.  Miss  for  vears,  and  we  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  to 


great  reward  is  in  seeing  Allan  happy  at  last. 


for  years,  and  we  hope 
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do  the  author  justice  when  the  work  is  completed  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  separate  form.  The  subject  of  No.  IX.  of  “  Hours 
in  a  Library  ”  is  the  poetry  of  Crabbe  ;  and  this  is  treated 
with  all  the  breadth  of  sympathy  and  clearness  of  insight 
for  which  the  series  has  been  remarkable.  The  writer  gives 
a  full  account  of  the  unpoetic  qualities  of  Crabbe  ;  extenuates 
nothing  in  his  picture  of  Crabbe’s  poor-spirited,  dry,  indus¬ 
triously  humdrum  existence;  but  this  does  not  drive  him 
impatient] V  to  conclude  with  some  critics  that  Crabbe  was  no 
poet.  “  It”  he  says,  “  some  pedants  of  eesthetic  philosophy 
should  declare  that  we  ought  to  be  impressed  because  Crabbe 
breaks  all  their  rules,  we  can  only  reply  that  they  are  mis¬ 
taking  their  trade.  The  true  business  of  the  critic  is  to 
discover  from  observation  what  are  the  conditions  under 
which  art  appeals  to  our  sympathies,  and  if  he  finds  an 
apparent  exception  to  his  rules,  to  admit  that  he  has  made 
jin  oversight,  and  not  to  condemn  the  facts  which  persist  in 
contradicting  his  theories.  It  may,  indeed,  be  freely  granted 
that  Crabbe  has  suffered  seriously  by  his  slovenly  methods 
and  his  insensibility  to  the  more  exquisite  and  etherial  forms 
of  poetical  excellence.  But  however  he  may  be  classified,  he 
possesses  the  essential  mark  of  genius,  namely,  that  his  pic¬ 
tures,  however  coarse  the  workmanship,  stamp  themselves  on 
our  minds  indelibly  and  instantaneously.”  Such  criticism  is 
thoroughly  healthy  and  objective.  The  critic  plants  his  foot 
firmly  on  the  fact  that  Crabbe 's  verses,  with  ail  their  metrical 
uncomeliness,  moved  his  contemporaries,  and  have  not  lost 
their  power  to  touch  even  in  our  time  ;  and  though  he  allows 
all  Crabbe’s  imperfections  to  rise  up  and  beat  against  his 
judgment,  it  stands  firm  on  that  foundation. 

Besides  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  “  Next  Page  of  the  Liberal  Pro¬ 
gramme,”  and  Professor  Beesly’s  “  History  of  French  Republi¬ 
canism,”  upon  which  we  have  remarked  in  our  political 
columns,  the  Fortnightly  Review  is  well  provided  with  solid 
and  interesting  articles.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  novels  are  not  quite 
so  interesting  at  present  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  views  on  Ritual¬ 
ism  ;  but  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen’s  searching  and  judicious  valua¬ 
tion  of  them  cannot  but  attract  attention.  The  position  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  a  writer  of  fiction  has  lately  been  raised  in  a 
curious  way  in  the  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen,  which  has 
decided  to  confer  the  freedom  of  the  city  on  Mr.  Disraeli 
solely  on  the  ground  of  his  literary  merits  and  disclaiming 
any  f>olitical  significance  in  the  act.  The  worthy  magistrates 
of  that  Liberal  town,  in  their  impartial  admiration  for  the 
powers  of  the  Tory  Premier,  would  seem  to  have  been  rather 
ahead  of  their  time  ;  for  they  have  just  anticipated  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phen’s  testimony  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s  literary  eminence.  Mr. 
Stephen  goes  so  far  as  to  regret  that  Mr.  Disraeli  “  should 
have  squandered  powers  of  imagination  capable  of  true  crea¬ 
tive  work  upon  the  alternation  of  truckling  and  blustering 
which  is  called  governing  the  country and  thinks  that  “  he 
must  have  felt  that  his  intellect  was  cruelly  wasted  in  talking 
clap-trap  and  platitude  to  suit  the  thick  comprehensions  of  his 
party  ;  and  the  huge  dead  weight  of  the  invincible  impene¬ 
trability  to  ideas  of  ordinary  mankind  must  have  lain  heavy 
upon  his  soul.”  It  is  a  high  compliment  to  Mr.  Disraeli  that 
a  critic  of  Mr  Leslie  Stephen’s  eminence  should  desire  to  have 
seen  him  held  back  from  the  life  active  and  retained  in  the 
life  contemplative.  For  it  is  not  because  he  thinks  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  failed  as  a  politician,  but  because  he  rates  the 
pure  intellect  above  the  practical,  and  considers  that  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  was  capable  of  doing  good  work  in  that  region,  that  Mr. 
Stephen  wishes  he  had  kept  out  of  Parliament  and  stuck  to 
his  novels : — 

I  will  confess  to  preferring  the  men  who  have  sown  some  new 
seed  of  thought  above  the  heroes  whose  names  mark  epochs  in 
history.  I  would  rather  make  the  nation’s  ballads  than  give  its 
laws,  dictate  principles  than  carry  them  into  execution,  and  leaven 
a  country  with  new  ideas  than  translate  them  into  facts  inevitably 
mangling  and  distorting  them  in  the  process.  And  therefore  I 
would  rather  have  written  Hamlet  than  defeated  the  Spanish 
Armada ;  or  Paradise  Lost,  than  have  turned  out  the  Long  Par¬ 
liament  ;  or  the  Waverley  Novels,  than  have  won  Waterloo,  or 
even  Trafalgar.  I  would  rather  have  been  Voltaire  or  Goethe 
than  Frederick  or  Napoleon ;  and  I  suspect  that  when  the  poor 
historian  of  the  nineteenth  century  begins  bis  superhuman  work, 
he  will,  as  a  thorough  philosopher,  attribute  more  importance  to 
two  or  three  recent  English  writers  than  to  all  the  English  states¬ 
men  w'ho  have  been  strutting  and  fretting  their  little  hour  at 
Westminster.  And  therefore,  too,  I  wish  that  Mr.  Disraeli  could 
have  stuck  to  his  novels  instead  of  rising  to  be  Prime  Minister  of 
England. 

The  discussion  regarding  the  life  contemplative  and  the 
life  active  is  one  of  long  standing,  and  we  dare  say  Mr. 
Stephen  does  not  wdsh  his  conclusion  to  be  taken  as  anything 
more  than  the  expression  of  an  individual  preference.  But 
two  things  may  be  noted  in  qualification  of  wnat  Mr.  Stephen 
puts  forward.  One  is,  that  the  application  of  ideas  to  prac¬ 
tice  is  not  so  relatively. ignoble  as  is  implied  in  describing 
practice  as  a  mangling  and  distorting  of  ideas.  It  may  be 
impossible  to  carry  an  idea  whole  and  rounded  through 


masses  of  hostile  prejudices  ;  but  to  reach  the  goal  with  an 
idea,  or  part  of  an  idea,  however  torn  and  tattered  is  an 
achievement  that  needs  no  small  endurance  and  no*  small 
intellect.  The  practical  intellect  has  greater  difficulties  to 
encounter  than  the  pure  intellect ;  and  though  its  achieve¬ 
ments  are  less  complete,  it  may  not  be  fair  to  regard  its 
powers  as  inferior.  And  secondly,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
a  man  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  temperament  could  possibly  have 
remained  in  pure  literature,  and  whether  remaining  there 
with  tendencies  pulling  him  into  another  sphere,  he  could 
have  accomplished  much  higher  work  than  he  has  done.  In 
‘Vivian  Grey’  the  youthful  author’s  ambition  is  seen  run¬ 
ning  strongly  towards  the  world  of  action  :  and  all  through 
his  career  as  a  novelist  Mr.  Disraeli  has  shown  a  desire  to  use 
the  novel  as  a  medium  rather  than  an  end  in  itself.  His 
most  striking  characters  are  not  dramatic  creations,  begun 
and  completed  at  the  impulse  of  art,  but  skilful  portraits  of 
living  persons,  deriving  not  a  little  of  their  interest  from  that 
fact.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  Mr.  Disraeli’s  imagination 
is  not  disinterested,  but  wants  the  stimulus  of  real  life  to 
excite  it  to  full  activity. 

Among  other  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  may  be  noted  a 
thoughtful  paper  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Appleton,  on  the“  Endowment 
of  Research.”  W e  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Appleton  urges 
the  endowment  of  historical  research,  as  well  as  the  researches 
commonly  called  scientific.  The  question  of  endowment  is 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  If  anything  is  done  towards 
making  research  of  the  nature  of  a  profession,  the  danger  is 
that  the  investigators  pocket  the  endowments,  and  apply 
their  leisure  to  other  remunerative  employment.  The  i(kal 
plan  would  be  to  give  special  grants  only  to  those  who  had 
proved  their  capacity  and  their  thirst  for  research :  but 
things  can  seldom  be  managed  so  economically  as  that.  We 
must  not  reject  any  plan  because  the  endowments  proposed 
may  often  be  wasted  ;  if  one-tenth  of  the  endowments  under 
the  most  perfect  scheme  are  turned  to  honest  account,  we 
have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied.  Perhaps  not  a  hundr^th 
part  of  the  vast  endowments  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  fulfil 
legitimate  objects. 

Both  Macmillan^ 8  Magazine  and  Fraser^ 8  commence  with 
articles  on  Priestley.  MacmUlan^8  reprints  with  some  addi¬ 
tions  Professor  Huxley’s  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  Priestley’s  statue  to  the  tow’n  of  Birmingham.  Mr. 
F.  S.  Turner’s  essay  is  rather  tame  and  flat  when  placed  side 
by  side  with  Professor  Huxley’s,  but  it  is  carefully  written, 
and  goes  over  the  chief  facts  of  Priestley’s  life  fully  and 
Accurately,  though  the  treatment  is  far  from  incisive  or 
searching.  Both  Mr.  Turner  and  Professor  Huxley  have 
something  to  say  about  Priestley’s  materialism.  Mr.  Turner 
needed  not  to  have  made  any  apology  for  pointing  out  the 
popular  misapprehension  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Turner  is  sub¬ 
stantially  right  when  he  says  that  Priestley’s  doctrine 
“amounted  to  this — that  we  know  neither  matter  nor  spirit, 
and  that  it  is  unnecessary,  unphilosophical,  and  opposed  to 
the  indications  of  physiology  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
two  originally  distinct  substances.”  Where  Mr.  Turner  errs 
is  in  supposing  that  materialism  means  anything  else  than 
this  in  the  system  of  anybody  who  has  approached  the  sub¬ 
ject  philosophically.  Materialism  is  only  au  ill -understood 
nickname:  as  little  understood  now  as  it  was  in  Priestley s 
time.  We  doubt  whether  Professor  Huxley  is  strictly  accu¬ 
rate  in  saying  that  English  opinion  regarding  materialism  is 
pretty  much  what  it  was  a  century  ago.  The  real  meaning 
of  the  doctrine  was  as  little  understood  then  as  now  ;  but  the 
nickname  was  not  quite  so  opprobrious.  Professor  Huxleys 
statement  of  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  was  held  by  two  such 
pillars  of  the  English  Church  as  Dr.  Whately  and  Dr.  Courte¬ 
nay  might  do  something  to  remove  the  unreasonable  pre¬ 
judice,  if  it  were  not  the  case  that  prejudices  pay  little 
regard  to  facts,  and  possess  the  remarkable  property  oi 
flourishing  all  the  more  the  less  they  have  to  support  them. 

An  important  and  interesting  passage  in  French  history  is 
well  told  and  cleared  from  prevailing  misconceptions  in  an 
article  in  /Vaser’s  on  “The  National  Workshops  of  18^»  ^ 
M.  Camille  Barrfere.  The  offer  of  employment  made  by  tn® 
Provisional  Government  of  1848  to  the  workmen  of  i*®***.® 
often  spoken  of  as  an  abortive  attempt  to  carry  out  socialisuc 
theories,  and  the  frightful  consequences  of  the  experiment  in 
the  insurrection  of  the  23rd  of  June  are  often  held  up  ^  * 
w’arning.  M.  Barrbre  argues  that,  so  far  f rom^  the  institution 
of  national  workshops  being  due  to  M.  Louis  Blanc,  it  wa^ 
deliberately  contrived  by  M.  Blanc’s  enemies,  on  the  expec 
tion  that  it  would  lead  to  difficulties,  prove  to 
the  falseness  of  inapplicable  theories,  and  destroy  M.  Blan 
influence  with  them. 

The  article  on  Mr.  Swinburne’s  “  Both  well”  in 
is  a  very  thorough  and  discerning  piece  of  criticism,  ana  u  y 
justifies  its  late  appearance  by  the  superior  closeneM  o 
analysis.  The  critic  has  taken  his  .work  as  a  good  cr 
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A  COMIC  OPEEA  BY  WAGNER. 

JDie  Meistersinger  von  NUmberg.  Von  Richaixl  Warn 
standiger  Cluvierauszug  von  Carl  Tnusig.  London :  Scnott  and  Co. 

Messrs.  Schott  and  Co.  have  sent  us  the  vocal  score  of 


Voll- 


ought,  au  iirieux  ;  has  studied  the  play  line  by  line,  speech 
by  speech,  and  scene  by  scene,  and  has  thought  much  over 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  relations  to  other  poets  and  prosemen,  old 
and  new.  We  should  not  agree  with  the  critic  in  every  point 
that  he  has  started  in  the  course  of  his  suggestive  paper. 

His  notion  that  **our  short  sentence  is  the  symbol  of  a  hasty 
and  impatient  time  ”  is,  perhaps,  more  ingenious  than  sound. 

The  long  and  intricate  sentences  of  the  seventeenth  century  Wagner’s  “  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg,”  arranged  for  piano- 
prove  averse,  chiefly  from  the  want  of  art  where  it  was  not,  forte  by  the  late  excellent  pianiste,  Carl  Tausig,  of  Berlin, 
as  in  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Thomas  Browne,  the  outcohie  of  '  .  o  .  -  . 

individuality.  We  have  our  long-sentenced  writers  now,  as 
the  seventeenth  century  had  its  short-sentenced  writers.  The 
age  that  produced  Macaulay  produced  also  De  Quincey  and 
Mr.  Carlyle  ;  the  age  that  produced  Taylor  and  Browne  pro¬ 
duced  also  Thomas  Fuller.  But  the  opinion  about  short  and 
long  sentences  is  incidental  in  this  very  able  paper  on  Mr. 

O V.,,  ma  ortrl  Tlrkllt  aroll  T'Ra  xirinfA*. 


Swinburne  and  “  Both  well.”  The  writer  offers  a  good  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  length  of  the  tragedy  when  he  attributes  it  to 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  historic  conscientiousness.  He  should,  how¬ 
ever,  have  added  that  once  Mr.  Swinburne’s  conscientious 
reading  had  filled  his  mind  to  overflowing  with  *  historic 
details,  it  was  not  part  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  genius  to  compress 
and  retrench.  The  length  of  “  Bothwell  ”  comes  partly  from 
the  same  cause  as  the  length  of  the  “  Faery  Queen  ”  :  neither 
the  one  poet  nor  the  other  could  put  any  restraint  upon  the 
outpouring  of  his  opulent  details. 

Sir  Banastre  Tarleton,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  American 
War  of  Independence  (on  the  English  side),  finds  a  candid  and 
by  no  means  partial  biographer  in  Blackwood’s.  Tarleton’s 
exploits  in  the  guerilla  war  waged  in  the  Carolinas  rival 
the  most  wonderful  things  in  the  romances  of  Cooper.  Tar¬ 
leton  volunteered  for  the  American  war  soon  after  it  broke 
out,  when  he  was  a  young  fellow  of  two-and-twenty,  and  soon 
gained  distinction  as  a  cavalry  officer  of  dauntless  dash  and 
courage.  He  was  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  straggling 
desultory  warfare  in  which  his  command  lay.  “  A  superb 
horseman,  with  all  the  stealthiness  and  ferocity  of  a  Dacotah 
‘  brave,’  and  inaccessible  to  fear  or  fatigue,  he  organised  his 
restless  expeditious  without  any  compunctious  visitings  of 
mercy,  and  executed  them  by  raids  made  for  the  most  part 
under  the  cover  of  night.  The  *  Tories,’  or  loyalists  of  the 
district,  supplied  him  with  full  information  as  to  the  names 
and  abodes  of  the  disaffected,  and  within  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  of  the  spot  where  Tarleton  was  last  heard  of,  no 
‘rebel’  went  to  bed  without  dreading  lest  he  might  hear  the 
tramp  of  horses  and  the  shouts  of  brutal  dragoons  round  his 
homestead  before  morning  broke.”  It  was,  indeed,  a  bloody 
and  ferocious  struggle,  and  Tarleton  was  the  sort  of  noble 
savage  fitted  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  it.  On  his  return 
to  England  when  the  war  w'as  virtually,  though  not  formally, 
at  an  end,  Tarleton  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  displayed  his  handsome  figure  as  a  man  of 
fashion,  wrote  a  history  of  his  achievements,  was  returned  to 
Parliament  as  member  for  his  native  town  of  Liverpool,  and 
carried  into  Parliament  something  of  the  dash  and  brilliancy 
that  had  distinguished  him  in  less  bloodless  conflicts.  Tarle¬ 
ton’s  biographer  in  Blackwood’s^  who  writes  somewhat  unevenly 
but  with  graphic  vigour,  gives  a  very  impartial  estimate  of 
the  man,  throwing  into  strong  light  his  romantic  strength, 
beauty,  and  courage,  but  making  no  attempt  to  disguise  bis 
meaner  qualities.  He  struggles  manfully  against  “  the  modern 
fashion  of  coloured  and  sensational  history-writing,”  against 
which  he  protests  in  the  opening  sentences  of  his  paper. 
There  is  some  reason  in  his  complaint  that  “  Macaulay,  Mr. 
Proude,  M.  Thiers,  and  Mr.  Motley,  undertake  to  tell  us 
what  men  and  W'omen,  who  have  been  dead  three,  two,  one 
hundred,  or  fifty  years,  thought  and  felt,  with  an  unhesitating 


The  present  work  is  one  of  those  to  which  the  critical  phrase 
applies,  that  they  add  to  the  reputation  of  their  authors.  At 
its  first  performance  at  Munich,  in  1868,  under  Herr  von 
Billow’s  airection,  it  achieved  a  signal  success,  and  ever  since 
it  has  kept  its  place  on  the  repertoires  of  the  large  German 
theatres,  advancing  at  every  new  hearing  in  the  favour  of 
the  audiences.  Wagner’s  enemies  explain  this  unpleasant 
phenomenon  from  the  fact  of  the  forms  of  the  traditional 
opera  being  adhered  to  more  strictly  than  in  other  works  of 
the  composer.  Wagner,  they  say,  here  disavows  his  own 
theories,  hence  this  kind  of  meUgri  lui  success.  The  par¬ 
tisans  of  the  “  Future  ”  naturally  combat  this  opinion  with 
indignant  warmth.  According  to  them,  by  using  the  appa¬ 
ratus  of  absolute  music  for  bis  poetical  purpose,  Wagner 
has  shown  his  freedom  of  inspiration,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  mastering  these  forms  in  their  most  complex  varieties,  has 
established  his  supreme  right  of  breaking  them.  The  greater 
popularity  of  the  “  Meistersinger,”  compared,  for  instance, 
with  “Tristan  und  Isolde,”  they  derive  from  the  indisputable 
fact  that  the  scenes  of  daring  and  ultimately  crowned  love, 
combined  with  the  humorous  portraiture  of  mediaeval  life, 
appeal  to  the  multitude  more  immediately  than  the  higher 
strains  of  tragic  passion.  From  these  different  points  of 
view  the  two  parties  look  upon  a  fact  denied  by  neither  of 
them — the  great  success  of  the  work.  Perhaps  we  shall  have 
to  refer  to  these  opinions  hereafter.  First,  we  have  now  to 
consider  the  work  itself,  beginning  by  what  ought  to  be  the 
supreme  motive  of  all  operatic  art,  and  fortunately  is  treated 
as  such  in  Wagner’s  dramatic  music,  the  action,  namely,  which 
this  music  serves  to  illustrate. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  scene  of  the  drama  is  laid  in 
Niirnberg,  the  famed  German  city,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  time  when  the  art  of  poetry,  abandoned 
by  a  decaying  nobility,  had  been  taken  up  with  vigorous 
though  somewhat  pedantic  enthusiasm  by  the  artisans  of  the 
rising  cities.  Niirnberg  was  in  reality  the  centre  of  this 
phase  of  domestic  art,  which  in  a  manner  became  embodied 
in  her  renowned  citizen,  epitomised  by  himself  in  the  immortal 
distich  : — 

Hans  Sachs  was  a  shoe- 
Maker,  and  a  poet  too. 

On  the  rising  of  the  curtain  to  the  solemn  tune  of  a  chorale, 
we  discover  a  large  congregation  assembled  in  the  church  of 
St.  Catherine,  to  celebrate  the  eve  of  the  day  of  St.  John,  the 
^tron  saint  of  Nurnberg.  Amongst  the  w’omen  is  seated 
Eve,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Veit  Pogner,  the  wealthy 
goldsmith,  accompanied  by  her  faithful  nurse  and  duenna^ 
Magdalen ,  somewhat  elderly  in  appearance,  but  by  no  means 
beyond  the  tender  weaknesses  of  youth,  as  we  shall  soon  hear. 
Leaning  against  a  column,  and  gazing  at  the  responsively 
blushing  maiden,  stands  Walther  von  Stolzing,  a  young  and 
noble  knight,  who  has  just  arrived  in  the  city  where  hence¬ 
forth  he  w'ishes  to  dwell.  He  has  seen  Eve  the  day  before 
for  the  first  time,  and  a  passionate  love  has  been  the  result. 
Musically,  this  scene  is  of  great  beauty,  and  shows  particu¬ 
larly  Wagner’s  incomparable  skill  of  handling  the  motives  of 
a  situation  in  accordance  with  his  dramatic  purpose.  The 
interludes  between  the  phrases  of  the  chorale  he  makes 


coohdence  which  few  men  of  experience  would  betray  when  expressive  of  the  subdued  passion  of  the  pair,  preserving  at 
speaking  of  the  acts  and  motives  of  their  friends  and  con-  same  time^  the  holy  character  of  the  ceremony  even  in 
temporaries.”  But  after  all,  we  must  have  some  attempt  to  these  intervening  notes,  which  indeed  might  be  improvised 
conjecture  motives  in  history,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  by  any  organist  at  a-  Protestant  service.  The  result  is 
degree.  The  misfortune  is  that  brilliant  literary  faculty  and  striking,  an  ideal  effect  being  attained  by  means  of  strictest 
steady  insight  80  seldom  go  together.  realism.  After  the  congregation  hM  risen,  Walter  ap- 

m,  ,  ,  ..  i.  la  proaches  Eve,  wholly  intent  upon  hearing  one  word  from  her 

those  prophets  of  evil  who  think  that  the  dramatic  faculty  ^outh— a  word  on  which  his  life  or  death  depend,  the  “yes” 
abandoned  the  modern  stage  for  good,  should  read  the  decides  if  she  is  free  to  love  him.  The 

papers  in  London  Society  entitled  Notes  on  Popular  answer  he  receives  is  full  of  hope,  but  not  free  from  fear. 

The  subject  of  the  present  paper  is  Mr.  James  promised  her  hand  to  him  who  shall  gain  the 

Aioery,  of  whose  graceful  and  sparkling  plays  the  writer  -^e  in  the  singing  contest  on  the  morrow,  provided  the 
aflH  n  careful  to  maidens  assent  But  none  but  a  master- 

mat  Air  Albery  has  not  yet  given  more  than  promise  of  gj  ^^^g^  gjj^  jn  ^er  fear  and  anxiety  about  the 

powers  require  much  cultivation  to  approaching  danger.  Eve  forgets  all  maidenly  restraint.  She 
“  London  ^ciety  contajns^  also^  a  responds  to  her  lover’s  passion.  **  You  or  none!”  she  ex¬ 

claims,  to  the  terror  of  her  cautious  confidante.  This  feature 
is  characteristic  of  Wagner’s  conception  of  love.  All  his 
female  charactera  surrender  themselves  unconditionally,  often 
at  first  sight.  Love  is  to  them  an  impulse,  a  fascination, 
which  is  strong  as  death,  and  asks  not  whence  or  wherefore. 
At  last  it  is  decided  that  Walther  himself  is  to  try  his  for¬ 
tune  in  the  lists  of  poetry  and  song.  At  first,  his  knightly 


portrait  charmant”  of  Cleopatra  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Shaugh- 
in*^h^  is  a  really  charming  fantasia  of  poetical  prose, 
w'lh  writer  gives  full  rein  to  his  fancy,  and  gossips 

pleasant  mystery  about  his  adventures  and  encounters 
some  occasion  when  he  had  Cleopatra  on  the  brain. 
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strances,  the  very  words  in  which  he  had  condemned  Walther’s 
song,  now  appli^  to  his  own  production.  But  worse  thiuss 
are  in  store  for  this  ill-fated  singer.  Magdalen  has  previously 
been  bidden  by  her  mistress  to  counterfeit  her  semblance  and 
apiiear  at  the  window  under  which  the  performer  stands  • 
but  David,  the  windows  of  whose  chamber  look  on  the 
identical  spot,  and  who  immediately  recognises  her,  is  greatly 
annoyed  at  seeing  the  owner  of  his  affection  listening  to 
another’s  amorous  song.  As  is  not  unusual  in  such  cases,  his 
jealous  wrath  turns  first  against  the  less  guilty  ofieuder 
whom  he  immediately  approaches,  bent  upon  assault  and 
battery.  The  vociferous  exclamations  of  the  contending 
parties  soon  arouse  the  neighbours  from  their  first  sleep. 
Lights  appear  at  the  windows,  burghers  come  forth  in  imper¬ 
fect  attire,  the  crowd  grows  rapidly,  and,  looking  in  vain  for 
the  disturbers  of  their  rest,  perhaps  hardly  recognising  each 
othflr  in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  they  begin  a  geuei^  free 
fight  on  the  grandest  scale,  illustrated  musically  by  one  of 
those  enormous  ensembles  in  which  Wagner  occasionally,  as 
for  instance  in  the  Finale  to  the  second  act  of  “  Tannhauser,” 
seems  to  expand  the  powers  of  polyphony  to  almost  impos¬ 
sible  dimensions.  When,  in  the  general  turmoil,  the  lovers 
once  more  attempt  to  execute  their  scheme  of  flight,  Sachs, 
who  has  never  lost  sight  of  them,  grasps  hold  of  the 
knight  and  drags  him  resistingly  into  his  house,  while  Eve 
at  the  same  time  escapes  into  the  protecting  arms  of  her 
father.  Thus  ends  the  second  act.  The  opening  scene  of 
the  third  and  last  part  of  the  drama  is  in  perfect  contrast 
with  the  tumultuous  events  just  described.  It  is  the  calm  of 
Siibbath  after  the  storm  of  passion.  The  prelude  introducing 
it  has,  like  the  chorale  on  which  it  is  founded,  been  repeat¬ 
edly  performed  at  the  London  Wagner  Society’s  concerts,  and 
always  impressed  the  audience  deeply  by  its  sustained  ren¬ 
dering  of  contemplative,  almost  devotional,  repose.  The 
scene  opens  on  the  early  morning  of  St.  J ohn’s  day,  the  same 
day  on  which  Eve’s  fate  is  to  be  decided.  Hans  Sachs  is 
discovered  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  and  pondering  over  a  huge 
tome  of  forgotten  lore.  lu  the  ensuing  monologue,  no  less 
than  in  his  sayings  and  doings  in  the  masters’  assembly,  the 
strong  yet  tender  character  of  the  man  is  disclosed  to  our 
eyes.  It  is  not  a  wholly  imaginary  one.  It  was  in  the  true  and 
steady  yet  progressive  hearts  and  minds  of  men  of  this  stamp 
that  the  new  idea  of  the  reformation  had  its  first  stronghold. 
It  was  their  justified  pride  and  hard-earned  opulence  that 
raised  the  cities  to  a  great  political  power,  and  induced  the 
nobles  to  seek  comfort  and  refinement  within  their  walls,  as 
for  instance,  Walther  does  in  the  present  poem.  Neither  were 
their  poetical  efforts  of  a  despicable  order.  They  were  not 
free  from  conventionalism  and  pedantry  ;  a  Beck messer  might 
thrive  amongst  them,  but  so  might  Hans  Sachs  with  his  true 
longing  for  the  ideal. 

Our  account  of  the  further  events  of  the  drama  must  be 
reduced  to  the  barest  outline,  much  as  we  should  like  to  dwell 
on  the  meeting  of  the  lovers  in  Sachs’  workshop,  and  the 
^lendid  music  descriptive  of  the  festive  gathering  on  the 
Fegnitz  meadow  where  the  prize-singing  takes  place,  full  of 
local  colour  and  archaeological  detail,  combined  with  the  most 
genuine  ebullitions  of  popular  merriment.  The  following  are 
the  circumstances  aided  uy  which  Sachs  contrives  the  union 
of  the  lovers.  Walther  tells  Sachs  of  a  beautiful  dream,  and 
is  by  him  induced  to  condense  it  into  verse  and  rhyme  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  Sachs  writes  down  what  the  poet  dic¬ 
tates,  and  only  occasionally  checks  his  enthusiasm  by  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  dreaded  “laws  of  the  tabulature.”  The  manu- 
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times:  the  cause  of  rising  Burgherdom  v.  Feudalism  and 
Hedise^ai  Darkness.  No  less  imjwrtant  are  the  aesthetical 
truths  insisted  upon.  Walther  is  the  representative  of 
natural  impulse,  the  master-singers  stand  on  their  code  of 
rules.  The  former  conquers,  but  does  not  annihilate  the 
latter.  When,  after  his  victory,  the  young  knight  proudly 


railways,  banks,  and  trading  companies,  but  there  has  been  a 
good  recovery  from  the  severe  fall,  which,  however,  is  yet 
serious.  In  the  Railway  Market,  in  spite  of  good  traffic 
returns^  and  a  comparative  absence  of  speculative  buying, 
depression  was  created  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  Bank 
rate  and  the  momentary  demand  for  money.  In  Ameri- 

_  O _  •a*  •  S  %  1  A% 


out  is  the  necessity  of  continuity  in  art,  that  unceasing  effort  that  the  dividends  on  all  the  Preferences  were  thoroughly 
even  of  secondary  power  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  base  and  earned  but  not  that  on  the  Ordinary  Stock.  Atlantic  and 
starting-point  of  individual  genius.  The  fight  to  break  forms  Great  Western  have  been  flat  with  Erie.  Bank  Shares 
and  despise  rules  he  only  possesses  who  masters  them.  This  remain  firm,  with  an  upward  tendency.  Royal  Mail  Steam 
leads  us  again  to  a  remark  we  previously  made  with  regard  Shares  have  fallen  6|  on  the  announcement  of  a  dividend  of 
to  the  musical  treament  of  the  Meister-singer.  Wagner  3/.  for  the  half-year. 

here,  it  U  said,  returns  voluntoily  to  the  fomw  of  absolute  The  ageuU  for  the  Government  of  Vietoria  invite  tenders 
music  from  which,  in  his  other  works,  he  had  successfully  1^500,000/.  in  4  per  cent.  Debentures  of  a  Victoria  (Aus- 
freed  himself.  Quite  true  ;  but  let  us  not  owrlook  the  vital  tralia)  Railway  Loan.  These  Debentures,  guaranteed  by  the 
differences  between  the  two  ^^s  in  point.  The  subjects  of  Colonial  Government,  are  fast  rising  to  a  high  position  in 
his  serious  music-dramas  Wagner  has  chosen  from  the  the  English  market  as  a  sound  investment,  combining  safety 
mythical  creations  of  former  ages.  His  characters  there  are  ^ith  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  Consols.  The  Debentures 
purely  ideal,  and  their  language  must  be  as  far  as  po^ible  jjg  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders  provided  the  price  is 

removed  from  the  parlance  of  conventionalism.  Very  above  the  winmwm  fixed  by  the  Government  of  Victoria,  and 
different  from  this  the  comic  element  in  the  Meister-smger  IS,  ^hich  wiU  be  made  known  when  the  tenders  have  been 
in  accordance  with  the  very  e^nce  of  humour,  founded  on  opened.  The  4  per  cent.  Debentures  of  the  Queensland  Go- 
the  contrast  between  free  p^sion  and  conventional  pedantry,  vernment,  a  security  similar  to  this,  are  now  quoted  89i  to 
Hence  we  find  that  the  most  striking  jocular  effects  are  fre-  goi.  So.  calculatim?  that  the  tender  is  made  and  accented  at 


quently  produced  by  a  clever  persijlaae  of  certain  traditional 
modes  of  expression.  Beckmesser  delights  in  long-winded 
roulades  and  fioriture^  and  the  turns  and  trills  of  David 
would  do  credit  to  any  Italian  singing-master.  Moreover, 
the  local  and  historical  tone  pervading  the  whole  would  have 
been  utterly  destroyed  if  the  utterances  of  even  the  elevated 
characters  had  not  to  some  extent  been  made  to  tally  with 
the  language  of  their  period,  which  was  not  the  language  of 
pure  passion.  It  is  thus  that  Wagner  makes  ornaments  of 
fiis  chains,  and  attains  the  highest  freedom  of  poetic  purpose 
where  he  seems  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  conventionalism. 

We  must  refrain  from  entering  upon  a  detailed  analysis  of 
musical  beauties  too  great  and  too  subtle  to  be  described  in 
few  words.  As  particularly  charming,  and  at  the  same  time 
accessible  to  amateurs  of  moderate  skill,  we  poinf  out  the 
three  songs  of  Walther,  full  of  passion  and  sweetest  melo¬ 
diousness,  the  two  chorales  in  the  first  and  third  acts  (the 
latter  written  to  words  by  the  real  Hans  Sachs),  and  the 
introduction  to  the  third  act.  The  quintet  in  the  same  act 
id  a  pearl  of  vocal  music.  The  overture  is  a  masterpiece  of 
instrumental  writing.  In  it  the  three  themes  representative 
of  the  moving  ideas  of  the  opera,  the  pompous  dignity  of  the 
master-singers,  the  pert  self-consciousness  of  their  apprentices, 
and  Walther’s  passionate  wooing — appear  in  skilful  contra¬ 
puntal  combinations  of  both  poetic  significance  and  musical 
beauty.  F.  Huetfer. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Fridat  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

An  active  demand  has  been  current  this  week  in  the  dis¬ 
count  market,  and  in  consequence  of  there  being  great  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  Bank  of  England  would  raise  its  rate  to  4 
per  cent,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  heavy  business  consequent 
upon  the  commencement  of  the  quarter  was  taken  to  the 
bank  of  England.  The  rate,  which  up  till  Thursday  was  3 
per  cent.,  has  now  receded  to  2|  to  \  per  cent. 

The  Bank  of  England  return  as  to  its  position  shows  that 
there  have  been  some  heavy  movements,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
changes  appear  to  be  of  a  precautionary  character,  it  being 
expected  in  many  quarters  that  a  rise  in  the  rate  to  4  jier 
cent,  would  be  made.  This  has  been  avoided  for  the  time,  and 
the  Bank  has  consequently  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  nearly 
the  whole  discount  business.  The  proportiom  of  Reserve  to 
Liabilities  is  now  37  per  cent. 

The  English  Funds  have  received  an  impulse  during  the 
week  from  the  announcement  that  nearly  half  a  million  is  to 
he  applied  during  the  current  quarter  by  the  State  in  the 
reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  In  the  Foreign  Stock 
Market,  and  indeed  in  nearly  all  other  departments,  the  ten¬ 
dency  has  been  decidedly  unfavourable.  The  rumoured  death 
of  Don  Carlos  caused  a  temporary  advance  in  Spanish  Three 
per  Cents.,  which,  however,  was  subsequently  lost,  on  the 
absence  of  any  confirmation  of  the  statement.  The  new  Hun¬ 
garian  Loan  for  7,50(),(K)0L  has  been  subscribed  for  twice  over, 
hut  the  Scrip  is  only  quoted  at  present,  before  the  allotment, 

t  to  g  premium,  while  that  of  the  new  Turkish  Loan 
^  at  3  to  3^  premium,  and  to-day  was  the  “settling 
day  ’  in  the  latter  on  the  fStock  Exchange.  The  intelli- 
^  revolution  in  Buenos  Ayres  had  a  bad  effect 
Tuesday  on  all  the  South  American  State  securities, 


earned  but  not  that  on  the  Ordinary  Stock.  Atlantic  and 
j  Great  Western  have  been  flat  with  Erie.  Bank  Shares 
i  remain  firm,  with  an  upward  tendency.  Royal  Mail  Steam 
I  Shares  have  fallen  6|  on  the  announcement  of  a  dividend  of 
■  3/.  for  the  half-year. 

The  agents  for  the  Government  of  Victoria  invite  tenders 
for  1,500,000/.  in  4  per  cent.  Debentures  of  a  Victoria  (Aus- 
ti-alia)  Railway  Loan.  These  Debentures,  guaranteed  by  the 
Colonial  Government,  are  fast  rising  to  a  high  position  in 
the  English  market  as  a  sound  investment,  combining  safety 
with  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  Consols.  The  Debentures 
will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders  provided  the  price  is 
above  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  Government  of  Victoria,  and 
which  will  be  made  known  when  the  tenders  have  been 
opened.  The  4  per  cent.  Debentures  of  the  Queensland  Go¬ 
vernment,  a  security  similar  to  this,  are  now  quoted  89  i  to 
90$.  So,  calculating  that  the  tender  is  made  and  accepted  at 
S7\f  the  investment  pays  nearly  5  per  cent.  ;  and  if  the  fact 
that  the  principal  is  repayable  twenty-five  years  hence  be 
taken  into  consideration,  considerably  more.  No  tenders 
wall  be  received  after  Tuesday  next,  at  one  o’clock,  p.m. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Dock  Com¬ 
pany  invite  applic.«tion8  for  93,300/.  Five  per  cent.  First 
Mortgage  Perpetual  Debenture  Stock  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  entire  borrow¬ 
ing  powers  of  the  Company  are  limited  by  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  to  98,300/.,  constituting  a  first  charge  upon  the 
whole  of  the  property  and  undertaking  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  The  price  of  issue  is  par,  or  100/.  per  100/. 
Stock.  The  prospectus  states  that  the  Docks,  whose  pro¬ 
perty  extends  to  about  90  acres  freehold,  are  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Avon,  with  direct  access  from  the 
Severn  and  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  will  be  easily  and  safely 
approached  at  all  seasons,  in  all  weathers,  and  at  almost  any 
state  of  the  tide,  by  steamers  and  ships  of  the  largest  class, 
for  whose  accommodation  they  are  specially  adapted.  The 
Midland  Railway  Company  and  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  have  jointly  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  in 
constructing  railways,  now  nearly  completed,  to  connect  the 
lines  of  both  of  those  companies  with  the  Bristol  Port  and 
Channel  Docks. 

In  Home  Railway  Stocks  Great  Northern  “  A  ”  has  fallen 
3i  per  cent,  from  liist  Friday’s  quotations ;  North  British, 
Chatham  and  Dover  Preference,  and  Great  Western,  H  ;  • 
North-Western,  South-Eastern  Deferred,  and  Midland  ; 
Sheffield  1  ;  Chatham  and  Dover  Ordinary,  and  Brighton  j ; 
Great  Eastern  | ;  South-Western,  Caledonian,  and  Metropo¬ 
litan  District  ^  ;  North  Eastern  | ;  and  Metropolitan  ^  per 
cent.  The  closing  quotations  are  : — 

Caledonian,  92} ;  Great  Eastern,  42} ;  Great  Northern,  140^ 
xd;  ditto  **A,”  1581;  Great  Western,  116} ;  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  143} ;  Brighton,  87 ;  North  Western,  152} ; 
South-Western,  114}  ;  Chatham  and  Dover,  23};  ditto  Pre¬ 
ference,  69};  Midland,  133} ;  Metropolitan,  66;  Metropolitan 
District,  30 ;  ditto  Preference,  72 ;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincoln,  72};  ditto  Deferred,  45;  North  British,  63;  North 
Eastern,  167};  South  Eastern,  113 ;  ditto  Deferred,  99}. 

In  Foreign  Stocks  the  changes  have  comprised  a  rise  of  1 
in  Italian  1865,  and  ditto  Tobacco  Loan  ;  ^in  Egyptian  1868, 
and  Russian  1870 ;  and  3-16  in  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.  ; 
but  a  fall  of  6  in  Argentine  Hard  Dollar,  5  in  Entre  Rios, 

4  in  Buenos  Ayres  1870,  and  Argentine  1868 ;  3}  in  ditto 
1873,  and  Santa  Fe  ;  1|  in  Uruguay,  1^  in  Japan  Seven  per 
Cents.  ;  1  in  Brazilian  1865,  ditto  1871,  Colombian  Four 
and  a-half  per  Cents.,  and  Hungarian  1871 ;  J  in  Peruvian 
Five  per  (.^ents.,  ^  in  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  and  J  in  Portu¬ 
guese,  Turkish  Six  per  Cents.  1869,  and  ditto  Six  per  Cents. 
1871.  The  quotations  of  some  of  the  principal  Stocks 
are : — 

Argentine,  1871,  87 ;  Bolivian  Six  per  Cents.,  32 ;  Buenos 
Ayres  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  86 ;  do.  1873,  85  ;  Costa  Rica  Six 
per  Cents.,  25;  do  Seven  per  Cents.,  23;  Egyptian,  1868,  83}; 
do.  1873,  771;  do.  Viceroy,  101  ;  do.  Khedive,  75};  Entre  Rios, 

96;  French  Three  per  Cents.,  98};  Hungarian,  1873,  74;  Italian, 
1861,  66;  Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  72| ;  do.  Five  per  Cents., 
59};  Portuguese,  46};  Russian,  1873,  100};  do.  Nicolai,  85; 
Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  18|;  do.  National  Land,  54;  Turkish 
Five  per  Cents.,  46};  do.  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  55}  ;  do.  Six 
per  Cents.,  1871,69};  do.  Six  per  Cents.,  1873,  53};  do.  Niue 
per  Cent.  Treasury  Bonds,  86 ;  and  Uruguay,  65. 
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IlIRTII.— On  the  4tli  Inet,,  at  Elm  llonse,  Arthur-road,  Edgbaeton,  the 
wife  of  ARTHUR  CHAMBERLAIN,  of  a  daughter. 

THE  EXAMINER. 

A  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  3d. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  3,479,  OCTOBER  3,  1874. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

Mr.  Gladstone  on  Rltnalism.  The  Progress  of  the  French  Republic. 
The  Two  Elections.  The  Siege  of  Pampeluna.  Our  Serfs. 

A  Radical  Peer.  Military  Messes. 

Abuses  in  the  City  Companies.  Barmaids. 

The  Bible  in  the  National  School.  Northampton  Election. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  and  the  Alleged  Debts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Swedenborgianism.  The  Dedication  of  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets. 

Guizot’s  History  of  France. 

Henry  Glapthome.  The  late  Dr.  Guthrie.  Recent  Norels. 

The  Social  Evil  in  Fiction.  Retrospective  Papers.— III. 

Acknowledgments  and  Notes. 

The  Drama.  The  Money  Market. 

Subscription,  post  free,  15s.  per  annum. 

London :  Published  at  7  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET,  STRAND.  W.C. 

THEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY-LANE. — Sole  Lessee  and 

Manager,  F.  B.  Ciiatterton.— On  MONDAY,  and  during  the 
week,  the  performances  will  commence  at  6.45  with  the  Farce  of  NOBODY 
IN  LONDON.  After  which,  at  7.45,  will  be  produced  a  Grand  Spectacular, 
Blilitary  Drama,  entitled  RICHARD  CGCUR-DK'LION,  founded  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  Novel  of  “The  Talisman."  Adapted  by  Andrew  Halliday. 
With  Magnificent  Scenery  by  William  Beverley.  Principal  characters  by 
Mr.  James  Anderson,  Mr.  II.  Sinclair,  Mr.  W.  Terriss.  and  Mr.  Creswick ; 
Miss  Wallis  and  Miss  Bessie  King.  Characteristic  Music  by  Herr  Karl 
Meyder.  Ballets,  Groupings,  Ac.,  by  Mr.  John  Cormnek.  Costumes  from 
autiiorities  designed  bv  Mr.  Alfred  Maltby.  Gorgeous  Oriental  Ballets. 
Pas  Deux  by  Mr.  F.  Evans  and  Miss  Kate  Vaughan.  300  Auxiliaries, 
Brass  Bands,  Real  Horses,  Performing  Dog,  J  ugglers.  Acrobats,  &c.  To 
conclude  with  a  Comic  Ballet,  entitled  il ERE,  THERE,  AND  EVERY- 
W’HERE,  in  which  Mr.  F.  Evans  and  bis  celebrated  Troupe  will  perform. 
]*rices  from  6d.  to  £5  5s.  Doors  open  at  half-past  six,  commence  at  seven. 
Box-oflice  open  flrom  ten  till  five  daily. 

LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LON  DON.— Professor 
MORLKY'S  and  Professor  BUND’S  EVENING  CLASSES,  for  LADIES, 
of  English  and  English  History  will  open  at  University  College  respectively 
on  MONDAY,  Oct.  12,  at  6,  and  WEDNESDAY.  Oct.  21,  at  5  30.  The 
Day  Classes  will  meet  on  MONDAY,  Oct.  20. — Prospectuses  to  be  had  in 
the  office  at  the  College,  or  of  J.  £.  MYLNE,  Esq.,  27  Oxford-square, 
ilyde-park,  W. 

Bedford  college,  S  and  9  York-place,  Portman- 

square  (late  48  and  40  Bedford-square.)— The  OPENING  of  the 
SESSION  1874-5  is  unavoidably  DELAYED,  in  consequence  of  the  un¬ 
finished  state  of  the  new  premises,  till  the  half  term,  on  Thursday,  Nor.  12. 

Information  given  by  the  Lady  Resident,  at  the  temporary  office,  7  York- 
street,  Purtman -square,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  four  o’clock. 

JANE  HARTINEAU,  Hon.  Sec. 

London  school  of  medicine  for  women, 

30  Henrietta- street,  Bruns  wick-square,  W.C. 

Council— Dr.  Chariton  Bastian,  Dr.  Billing,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell, 
Dr.  King  Chambers,  Dr.  Cheadle,  Mr.  George  Cowell,  Mr.  Critchett, 
Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  M.D.,  BIr.  Ernest  Hart,  BIr.  Berkeley  Hill,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley,  Dr.  llugiilings  Jackson,  Dr.  Blurie,  Blr.  A.  T.  Norton, 
Dr.  Payne,  Dr.  W.  8.  Playfair,  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  and  Dr.  Sturges. 

Lecturers— Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett,  Dr.  King  Chambers,  Dr.  Cmeadle, 
Bfr.  Critchett,  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson.  BI  D.,  BIr.  Heaton,  BIr.  Berkeley 
Hill,  Dr.  Murie,  Mr.  A.  T.  Norton,  BIr.  Scliafer.  and  Dr.  Sturges. 

Dean  of  the  School — Blr  A.  T.  NORTON,  vice  Dr.  A nstie,  deceased. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1874-75  will  open  on  October  12th,  and  will 
comprise  classes  in  Anatomy,  I'ractical  Anatomy,  Phvsiology,  and  Chemistry. 
Fur  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  Scliool. 

EMMA  11  EATON.  Secretary. 

TE!25Ta^-A.25rT,  OEOLOO-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

^:;IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

VT  GEOLOGY,  andean  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell, 
J  ukes,  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  5  5  0 

.300  .Spt'Ciinens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .  10  10  0 

4U0  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

Blorc  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Blineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
50  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the 
study  of  there  interesting  branches  ot  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  arc  rare  and  all 
more  select. 

rilOTOGRAPUIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

'T’HE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

-A  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 


11th  November,  1873,  called  “  The  Railway  Loan  Act,  1873,"  for  the  exten 
Sion  of  railways,  and  secured  upon  the  Consolidated  Revenues  of 
Colony. 

The  Committee  of  the  Six  Associated  Australian  Banks,  as  Agents  for 
the  Government  of  Victoria,  have  been  instructed  to  negotiate  the  said  lo&n 
of  £1,500,000.  ^ 

The  loan  will  be  issued  in  debentures  of  £100,  £.500,  £1,000  each  bearing 
interest  at  4  per  cent.,  to  commence  from  the  1st  July  last,  and  the’  coupom 
of  the  said  loan  are  payable  on  the  Ist  January  and  Ist  July  in  each 
at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  and  the  London  Joint-stock  bank* 
where  also  the  principal  will  be  payable  on  the  1st  of  July,  I899.  ' 

Copies  of  the  Act  with  the  debentures  and  coupons  can  be  seen  at  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

The  whole  of  the  public  debt  of  Victoria  has  been  contracted  for  the 
execution  of  public  works,  which  not  merely  develope  the  resources  of  the 
country,  but  are  reproductive  in  themselves. 

Tenders,  in  the  form  annexed,  will  be  received  at  the  London  and  West¬ 
minster  Bank,  on  or  before  Tuesday,  the  13th  Inst.,  until  one  o’clock  p.m. 
where  and  when  they  will  be  opened  in  presence  of  the  agents  of  the 
Government,  and  of  such  of  the  applicants  as  may  attend. 

The  debentures  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  provided  the 
tenders  are  not  below  the  minimum  price,  as  directed  by  the  Government 
of  Victoria,  which  will  be  placed  on  the  table  in  a  sealed  envelope.  , 

Tenders  at  a  price  including  a  fraction  of  a  shilling,  other  than  sixpence 
will  not  be  preferentially  accepted,  and  should  tbe  equivalent  tenders 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  debentures  to  be  allotted,  a  pro  rati  distribution 
will  be  made. 

Payment  of  the  debentures  will  be  required  as  follows— viz. ;  5  per  cent 
on  application,  and  the  balance  on  2nd  November  next,  when  the  debentures 
will  be  delivered. 

Forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
the  London  Joint-stock  Bank,  and  the  Six  Associated  Australian  Banks.  ’ 

For  the  Bank  of  New  Sonth  Wales...... .  D.  LARNACH, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

For  the  Bank  of  Australasia .  J.  BADCOCK. 

For  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia .  JOHN  BRABIWELL. 

For  the  Bank  of  Victoria  .  HUGH  L.  TAYLOR. 

For  the  London  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia  J.  U.  ENGLEDUE. 

For  the  Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  .  FRED.  RODEWALD, 

Chairman  of  tbe  London 
Joint-stock  Bank,  Agent 
for  the  Colonial  Bank  of 

London,  5th  October,  1874.  Australasia. 


FORBI  OF  TENDER. 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Six  Associated  Australian  Banks,  as  Agents  for 
the  Government  of  Victoria. 

Gentlemen, —  hereby  tender  for  £  debentures  of  the  Victoria 

Government  according  to  tbe  annexed  notice  of  tbe  5tii  instant,  on  which 
have  paid  the  required  deposit  of  ,  and  undertake  to  pay 

£  for  every  £  100  in  debentures,  and  to  accept  the  same  or  any  less 

amount  that  may  be  allotted  to  ,  and  to  pay  for  them  in  conformity 

with  the  terms  of  tlie  said  notice. 

Name . 

Address  . 

Date . October,  1874. 

North  British  and  mercantile  insurance 

COMPANY. 

Established  in  1809. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 
CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 

Accumulated  Life  Funds . *. . £2,464,028  0  0 

Fire  Reserve  Fund .  621,341  0  0 

I^IRKCTORS. 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

CHAS.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 


tbe  Fonjsub, 


P.  Du  Pre  Grenfell,  Esq.  Richard  Brandt.  Esq. 

A.  Klockmann,  Esq.  George  G.  Nicol,  Esq. 

E.  Cohen,  Esq.  Richard  Baring,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Morgan,  Esq.  Lord  Lawrence  of  tbe  Ponjaub, 

Hugh  BI  Culiocb,  Esq.  K.C.B.,  G.S.I. 

Baron  J.  11.  W.  L'e  Schroder,  Esq.  John  Fleming,  Esq. 

George  Young,  Esq. 

BIanager  in  London. 

G.  H.  Burnett. 

Manager  of  Life  Department. 

J.  Owen. 

Secretary. 

F.  W.  Lance. 

General  BIanager. 

David  Smith. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  company  was  founded,  and  on  which  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  act,  combine  the  system  of  mutual  assurance  with  the  safetv  of  a 
large  protecting  capital  and  accumulated  funds,  and  thus  afford  all  tbe 
facTlities  and  advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any  life  assor- 
ance  office.  Under  these  principles  the  business  of  tbe  company  continues 
rapidly  to  increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  whole  profits  is  divided  among  the  assured  on  the 
participating  scale. 

The  profits  are  divided  every  five  years. 

Policies  indisputable  after  five  years.  . 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the  rates  fixed  on  the  most 
favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT.  , 

Property  of  every  description,  at  home  and  abroad,  insured  at  the  most 
moderate  rates. 

The  net  premiums  for  1872  amounted  to  £794,315  3s.  Id. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be  obtained  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London— 61  Threadneedle-street  (E.C.) 

W'est-end  Office— 8  Waterloo-place.  (S.VT.) 

Edinburgh— 64  Prince’s-street. 

■VrOETH  BKITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  29tb 
instant.  Receipts  may  be  bad  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  ana 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London :  61  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 

—  West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo-place,  S.W. 

September,  1874. 
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iHE  LO?fI)ON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION 

f:)!-  FIRE.  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720.) 

Office— No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

WEgT-END  Agents. 

Messrs  Grlndlay  and  Co.,  55  ParUament-street,  S.W. 

Robert  Gillespie,  Esq.,  Goyernor. 

Edward  Budd,  Esq.,  Sub-Governor. 

Mark  Wilks  Collet,  Esq.,  Deputy>(iovernor. 


Kathantel  Alexander.  Esq. 
John  A.  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Burn  Blvtb,  Esq. 
Major-General  H.  P.  Burn. 
Alfred  D.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Sir  Frederick  Currie,  Bart. 
George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Bonamy  Dobree.  Esq. 

John  Entwisle,  Esq. 

Geo.  Louis  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Kdwin  Gower,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 


DIRlCTORg. 

Louis  Huth,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall.  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  W.  Pelly,  R.N. 
David  Powell,  Esq. 
William  Rennie,  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

David  P.  Sellar.  Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Seymour. 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 
WiUlam  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the 
renewal  receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Michaelmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after 
fifteen  days  from  the  said  Quarter-dav  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  ra^es 
of  Freminni.  . 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  in 
Profite. 

Copie.<i  of  the  accounts,  pursuant  to  *'  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
1870,^  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


COMPANY. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  World  at 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  before  the  Hth 
October,  or  the  same  wiU  become  void. 

£.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 


IRE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

DALE-STREET,  LIVERPOOL.  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances,  Annuities,  and  Endowments  upon  favourable  conditions. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  against  Loss  or  Damage  to  Property  of  every  description. 
Renewal  Premiums  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  paid  within 
fifteeu  days  therefrom. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary  and  Res.  Sec. 

Comb  ill,  London. 


AVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

w  Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
KavigatioR  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vi&  the 
Sues  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall -street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
rwulre  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  If  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
stmt.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


RUPTURES.-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Inven- 
■o  ^“^■utlve  treatment  of  llEKNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 

ronnH  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 

while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
clown  FAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
cri^j»  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des- 

Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for- 
bfin»  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips 

sent  to  the  Manufacturer. 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Ill  *  21«-,  20s.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 

post^e  fwe’  *  P®*tage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  52s.  6d. ; 

orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Picca- 

NEW  PATENT. 

STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

tbe  LKpS  cases  ot  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 

P*Jniivf- nnH  *  *tAINS,  ate.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex- 
and  each^*^t°**  ordinary  stocking.  Price  48.  6d.,  7s.  6d., 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  223  Piccadilly,  London. 
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ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


BIRKBECK 


TT’IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 
A  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease¬ 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH. 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane.. 


H 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1861.  29  and  SOSouth- 

ampton-buildlngs.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stook  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purenases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  honrs.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectlypure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Bed  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


A  DELICATE  AND  CLEAR  COMPLEXION, 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“  UNITED  SERVICE  ”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


LEA  &  PERRIN  S'  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WOEOESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 
Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


Ip  LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

li.  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.^The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle.prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years.signed  “  .7... 


“  Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


DINNEFORD'S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  OOUl,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


COMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 
clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
248  High  Holbom.  London. 


Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holbom,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  Imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 


.3s.  6d.,  58.  6d.,  and  lOs  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps. 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  38. 6d. 


ALEX. 


Spanish  fly  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  38.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,38.  6d. ; 
Face  Powder.  Is. 

A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  It  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
Price  lOs-  6d.,  sent  for  stamps. — 248  High  Holbom,  London. 
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84  rLEET-STEEET,  E.O, 


^PHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.— The 

I  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  Introduced  morethan  thirtyyears  ago  by 
WILLIAM  8.  BURTON,  when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs 
ElkJnaton  and  Co.,  is  the  best  article  next  to  silver  that  can  be  employed 
ftt  either  ueefully  or  oruftinentElly,  m  by  no  test  cen  it  be  distln* 
fuished  from  real  silver.  ,  i.  ^  ^  um. 

A  small,  ttseftil  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  qnaUty  for  finish  and  durability, 

as  follows ;  I  Fiddle  or  I  Bead  or  I  King’s  or 

Patterns.  nid  silver.  Thread.  SheU. 


From  tht  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  April  29<A,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  ittfluential  Newspaper 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  '  leading  Journal'  u 
England.** 


12  Table  forks  . 
1 2  Table  spoons . 
12  Dessert  forks 


1 2  Dessert  spoons 


1 2  Tea  spoons .  .  14  .  1  .  .  *  ,Z  L 

C  Egg  spoona  flit  bowls  .  .  9  .  .  12  .  .  13  o 

2  Sauce  ladles  .  .  6  .  .  8  .  ’  o  * 

1  Gravy  spoon . .  *  «  *  •  8  .  *  ?  i 

2  Salt  spoona  gilt  bowls  .  .  8  .  .  4  .  .46 

I  Mustard  spoon,  gilt  bowl  .  18  .  2  .  .23 

1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs .  .  2  6  .  3  6  *  7  1 

I  Pair  of  ibn  carvers . . . 18  6  1S6 

1  Butter  knife .  *  9  .36  •  ,2  9 

1  Soup  ladle .  .  9  .  .  11  .  .  12  . 

1  Sugar  sifter  .  .8.1  .  4  .  .  4  . 

Total .  8  19  3  I  11  19  6  13  0  6 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain 
the  above,  and  a  relative  number  of  knives,  &c.,  £3  Ids.  A  second  quality 
of  Fiddle  l*atteru Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  238.  per  doaen.  Dessert,  17a 
Tea  Spoons,  l2s. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro  Silver  on  white  metal . £3 158.  to  £25 

Do.  Electro  Silver  on  nickel  .  £10  to  £24 

Dish  Covers,  Electro  Silver  on  nickel : — A  set  of  four,  plain  elegant 
pattern,  £9 ;  a  set  of  four,  beaded  pattern,  £10  lOs. ;  a  set  of  four,  fiuted 
pstteru,  £12  lOs. ;  chased  and  engraved  patterns,  from  £14  to  £26  Corner 
Dishes.  Electro  Silver,  from  £7  lOs.  to  £18  IBs.  the  set  of  four.  Warmers, 
£7  2a  6d.  to  £15 15s.  Biscuit  Boxes,  148.  to  £5  lOs. 

Cruet  Framea  Electro  Silver ;  — 

Three  glasses  . 128.  to  £2  6  .  I  Six  glasses  . £1  4b.  to  4  16  . 

Four  do . 15s.  to  2  18  .  |  Seven  do . £1 18s.  to  £7  10  . 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daUy  in  New  York,  circulates 

in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  aod  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotela  Clubs 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

t 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  ondentoed 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  oolunms,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regulariy  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houaea  doing  buaineaa  with  Engird. 


From  1he**SA  TURD  A  T  REVIE  W,'*  November  9th,  1872. 

“Fhr  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.'* 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Higblamd,  The  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


THIRD  EDITION,  in  the  press,  of  THE 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  FOR  OCTOBER. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

CONTENTS : 

THE  NEXT  PAGE  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PROGRAMME.  By  Joseph 
Chamberlain. 

MR  DISRAELI’S  NOVELS.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

THE  CAUCASUS.  By  Ashton  W.  Dilke. 

HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  REPUBLICANISM.  By  Professor  Beesly. 
THE  TEACHING  OP  ARCHEOLOGY  IN  SCHOOLS.  By  Oscar 
Browning. 

A  RECENT  WORK  ON  SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION.  By  the 
Editor. 

THE  PUBLIC  ENDOW'MENT  OF  RESEARCH.  By  C.  E.  Appleton. 
BEAUCHAMP’S  CAREER.  Chapters  IX.— XI.  By  George  Miu^th. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL.  193  Piccadilly. 


‘TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER” 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
Whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing 
Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
Angel  Passage,  93  Upper  Tuahes-street,  London,  E.C. 


HEALTHY  DIGESTION 


Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  frame  as  healthy  digestive  organs, 
uud  when  they  are  impaired,  the  popular  and  professional  remedy  is 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  3s.,  Lozenges  in  Boxes  from  2b.  6d.,  Globules 
iu  Bottles  from  2ii..  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  Bottles  at  58.  each,  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MOnSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


Mobley. 

[This  day 


ON  COMPROMISE 


CHAPMAN  mi  HALL,  1«3  Piccadlllr. 


Second  Edition,  now  ready, 

The  new  quarterly  magazine 

for  OCTOBER.  Price  2s.  Od. ;  free  by  post,  28.  lOd. 

CONTENTS 

TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL  (concluded).  By  John  Latouche. 

THE  FAUNA  OF  FANCY.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

A  SEA  CHANGELING :  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Olive  Varcoc. 
SPIRITUALISM  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Nathaniel  A.  Harness. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  GOETHE.  By  Robert  Buchanan,  Author  of 
‘  White  Rose  and  Red.’ 

SMALL  FARMS.  ^  Richard  Jefferies.  .  .  .u 

IN  THE  RUE  FROIDE ;  a  Tale.  By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid,  Author  ol 
‘Patty.’. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Warwick- house,  P»ter- 
noster-row. 


“pLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NTXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  It  12  Soho -square,  London,  W. 

CAUTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 


This  day  is  published,  in  crown  8vo,  9s., 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ENGLISH  POETS, 

FROM  CHAUCER  TO  SHIRLEY. 

By  WM.  MINTO,  M.A., 

Author  of '  A  Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature.’ 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS.  Edinburgh  and  London. 


well.  These  Pills  possess  a  marvellous  power  in  securing  these  great  secrets 
of  health  by  purifying,  regulating,  and  strengthening  fiuids  and  solids. 
Holloway’s  Pills  can  be  confidently  recomment^  to  ul  persons  sufl'erlng 
from  disordered  digestion,  or  worried  by  nervous  fancies  or  neurai/rtc  pains. 

correct  acidity  and  heart-burn,  dispel  sick  headache,  quicken  the  action 
of  the  liver,  and  act  as  alteratives  and  gentle  aperients.  The  weak  and 
delicate  may  take  them  without  fear.  Holloway’s  Pills  are  eminently  ser¬ 
viceable  to  invalids  of  irritable  constitutions,  as  they  raise  the  action  of 
natural  standard  and  univerially  exercise  a  calming  and 
sedative  influence. 


Fine  Portrait.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3&16d., 

T^HE  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  EICHABD  the  FII 

A  sornamed  Cmur-de-Lion,  King  of  England.  By  Professor  A  i  r ' 
D.C.L.,  Author  of  ‘  The  Lays  of  the  Scottuh  Cavaliers,’  Ac. 

London ;  WILLIAM  TEGG  and  CO.,  PancrM-lane,  Cbeapiide. 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead  or 
Thread. 

King’s  or 
SheU. 
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TEUBNER  AND  CO.’S  NEW  PUBUOATIONS 


;tbubner’s  oriental  literary  record. 

Immediately  will  be  pobliehed  a  Special  Number,  containing  a  Full 
Repoi^f  the  Troceedings  of  the  International  Congress  of  Oriental- 

ROCKS  AHEAD;  or,  The  Warnings  of  Cassandra. 

By  W.  B.  OBEG.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  244,  cloth,  98. 

“  It  is  nut  to  be  supposed  that  this  volume,  dealing  as  it  does  with  sub¬ 
jects  on  the  face  of  them  grave  and  profound,  is  heavy  reading.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  of  absorbing  interest  wnen  it  has  been  fairly  entered  upon— 
^Jeast  to  those  who  can  appreciate  the  nature  of  its  contents. 

“  In  their  present  shape  *  Bocks  Ahead  *  will  be  read  with  care  by  every 
one  who  wishes  to  be  abreast  of  modem  thought  in  politick,  econonuc  anH 
religious  matters.”— >Sbo<man.  ’ 

The  CREED  of  CHRISTENDOM :  its  Foundations 

contrasted  with  its  Superstructure.  By  W.  B.  OBEG.  Third  Edition 
with  a  New  Introduction.  Two  Vole.,  crown  8vo,  pp.  272  and  290* 
cloth;  158.  * 

ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Sixth  Edition, 

crown  8to,  pp.  xxl.— 306,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

Contents Realizable  Ideals  -  Malthus  Notwithstanding— Non  Survival 
of  the  Fittest— Limits  and  Directions  of  Human  Development— The  Signi¬ 
ficance  of  Life— De  rrofnndis— Elsewhere— Appendix.  ° 

PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND.  By  George 

HENRY  LEWES.  First  Series:  The  FOUNDATIONS  of  a 
CREED.  Vol.  1.  Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  pp.  488, cloth,  128. 

LUX  E  TENEBRIS ;  or,  The_  Testimony  of  Conscious¬ 
ness.  A  Theoretic  Essay.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  376,  with  Diagram,  cloth 
lOs.  6d.  , 

A  THEOLOGICO-POLITICAL  TREATISE.  By  G. 

D.  SNOW.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  180.  cloth,  48.  6d. 

ECCE  VERITAS.  A  Monotheistic  Review  of  the 

Life  and  Character  of  Jesus.  4to,  pp.  188,  with  Two  Maps,  cloth,  Ss. 

A  PEEP  at  MEXICO.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  across 

the  Republic  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf,  in  December,  1873,  and 
January,  1874.  By  J.  L.  GEIGER,  F.B.G.S.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  .368 
with  Maps  and  45  Original  Photographs,  cloth,  21s.  [Now  ready.  * 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Aire.s. 

By  J.  TALBOYS  WHEELER,  Secretarv  to  the  Chief  Conimiss^ner 
of  British  Burmah.  Vol.  III.  Hindu— Buddhist— Brahmauicai 
RevivaL  Demy  8vo,  pp.  524,  with  2  Maps,  cloth,  I8s. 

%*  The  above  Volume  forms  also  a  Complete  Work  in  Itself,  and  may  be 
had  with  separate  Title  as,  *The  History  of  India:  Hindu,  Buddhist,  and 
Brahmanical.' 

”  The  volume,  just  out  in  India,  is  a  calm  philosophical  narrative  or  digest 
of  Indian  history  as  a  whole  I  can  answer  for  myself  that,  busy  and  un¬ 
settled  as  I  have  been,  with  scarcelv  a  resting-place  for  the  sole  of  my  loot^ 
I  have  by  some  means  or  other  read  this  volume  through,  or  nearly  so.  On 
the  India  of  the  Vedas,  of  the  Brahmas,  and  of  the  Buddhists,  Mr  Wheeler 
throws  a  strong  light,  in  a  style  which  never  wearies  one  and  never  seems 
to  lose  in  any  partisan  view  the  thread  of  philosophical  thought  or  inquiry.” 
—Our  Own  Correspondent,  ”  Times." 

ESSAYS  on  the  LANGUAGES,  LITERATURE,  and 

RELIGION  of  NEPAL  and  TIBET ;  together  with  further  Papers 
on  the  Geography,  Ethnology,  and  Commerce  of  those  Countries. 
By  B.  H.  HODGSON,  late  British  Minister  at  Nepdl.  Reprinted 
with  Corrections  and  Additions  from  *  Ulustrations  or  the  Literature 
and  Religion  of  the  Buddhists,’  Serampore,  1841,  and  *  Selections  from 
the  Records  of  the  Government  of  Bengal,’  No.  XXVII.,  Calcutta, 

I  1837.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  288,  cloth,  14s. 

FROM  the  INDUS  to  the  TIGRIS:  a  Narrative  of  a 

Journey  through  the  Countries  of  Balochistan,  Afghanistan,  Kbo- 
rassan,  and  Iran,  in  1872 ;  together  with  a  Synoptical  Grammar  and 
Vocabulary  of  the  Brahoe  Language,  and  a  Record  of  the  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Observations  and  Altitudes  on  the  March  from  the  Indus  to- 
the  Tigris.  By  H.  W.  BELLKW,C.8.I.,  Surgeon  Bengal  Staff  Corps, 
Author  of  ‘A  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  Afghanistan  in  1837-38,’ and 
’A  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Pukkhu)  Language.’  Demy  8vo, 
pp.  304,  cloth,  148. 

MARSDEN’S  NUMISMATA  ORIENTALIA.  Part  I. 

Ancient  Indian  Weights.  By  £.  THOMAS,  FjR.S.  Royal  4to. 

[7n  preparation. 

NOTES  on  the  LAND  TENURES  and  REVENUE 

ASSESSMENTS  of  UPPER  INDIA.  By  P.  CARNEGY.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  144,  cloth,  6s. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  COMPARATIVE  PHILO¬ 

LOGY.  By  A.  H.  SA YCE,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  384,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

[A’ow  ready. 

A  PERSIAN-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH-PERSIAN 

DICTIONARY.  By  E.  H.  PALMER,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Arabic  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  [/n  the  press. 

SUTTA  NIPATA;  or,  The  Dialognes  and  Discourses 

of  Gotama  Buddha  (2,500  years  old).  Translated  from  the  Original 
Pali,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Sir  MUTU  COO.MAKA 
SWAMY.  Crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 

The  CHINESE  CLASSICS.  Translated  into  English. 

With  Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  JAMES 
LEGGE,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Vol.  II.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mencius. 
Demy  8vo.  [Shortly. 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  LADY  ANA  DE  OSORIO, 

Countess  of  Chlnchon,  and  Vice-Queen  of  Pern,  a.d.  1629-39.  With 
a  plea  for  the  Correct  Spelling  of  the  Chinchona  Genus.  By 
CLEMENTS  R.  MARKHAM,  C.B.,  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  Naturae  Curiosorum.  With  the  Cognomen  of  Chlnchon. 
Small  4to.  with  Illustrations.  To  Subscribers,  218.  [In  the press. 

HENRY  BEYLE  (otherwise  DE  STENDAHL) :  a 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  TBE  LIBRARIES. 


HOPE  MEREDITH.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  St  Olave’s.’  3  vols. 

QUEENIE.  3  vols. 

‘‘  ‘  Queenie  ’  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  novels  of  tbe  day. 
It  is  amusing,  healthy,  and  well  written.  The  plot  is  deeply  interesting, 
the  characters  are  true  to  nature,  while  the  language  is  fresh  and  vigoroos.’ 
-Court  JournaL 

S.\FELY  MARRIED.  By  the  Author  of 

‘CASTE,’  Ac.  2  vols.,  218. 

“  The  reader  will  experience  rare  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  this  interesting 
wd  original  noveL” — Peat. 

A  ROSE  in  JUNE.  By  Mrs  Ouphant, 

Author  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Cariingford,’  Ac.  2  vols.,  218. 

THE  TIMES:-***  A  Rose  in  June’  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story 
uooeof  the  best  and  most  touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and 
lalentof  MrsOUphant.” 

OLD  MYDDELTON’S  MONEY.  By  Maky 

HAY,  Author  of  ‘  Victor  and  Vanquished,’  Ac.  3  vols. 
fi  •  k  #  novels  show  steady  improvement  In  style  and  in  power  and 
omsb  of  construction.  ‘Old  Myddelton’s  Money’  Is  an  ingenious  story, 
wverly  imagined  and  very  well  work^  oat."— Spectator. 

darkness  and  DAWN.  A  Russian  Tale. 

ANNIE  GRANT.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  DUCHESS 
01  EDINBURGH.  2  vols.,  218.  [Just  ready. 

hurst  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough-street. 


COWTBNTS 


Respect  for  the  Dead-Gipsy  Letters-Glpsy  Words  passed  into  English 
Slang -Proverbs  and  Chance  Phrases— Indications  of  the  Indian  Origin  of 
the  Gipsles-MisceUania— Gipsies  in  Egypt-Romani  Gudll;  or,  Gipsy 
Stories  and  Fables. 

London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  67  and  69  Ludgate-hill. 
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ISSUE  OF  £93,300  FIVE  PER  CENT.  PERPETUAL  DEBENTURE  STOCK 

OF 

THE  BRISTOL  PORT  AND  CHANNEL  DOCK  COMPANY 

Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  27  and  28  Vic.,  cap.  ccxli,  ^ 


DIHEOTORS 

PHILIP  W.  S.  MILES,  Esq.,  Bristol,  Chairman. 

CHARLES  NASH,  EIsq.  (Messrs.  Jones  and  Nash),  Bristol,  Vice-Chairman. 

HEW  DALRYMPLE,  Esq.,  Clifton. 

HENRY  HURRY  GOODEVE,  Esq.,  Bristol. 

WILLIAM  SMITH,  Esq.  (Messrs.  William  Smith  and  Co.),  Bristol. 

FRANCIS  TAG  ART,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Tagart,  Boyson,  and  Slee),  London. 

THOMAS  TERREIT  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  Bristol. 

CHRISTOPHER  JAMES  THOMAS,  Esq.  (Messrs  C.  Thomas  and  Brothers),  Bristol. 

MARK  WHITWILL,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Mark  Whitwill  and  Son),  Bristol. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  WILLS,  Esq.  (Messrs  W.  D.  and  H.  O.  Wills  and  Sons),  Bristol  and  London. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs.  BARNETTS,  HO  ARES,  HANBUR\  S,  and  LLOYD,  60  Lombard-street,  London. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MILES,  Bart.,  and  CO.,  Bristol. 


ENGINEERS— Messrs.  BRUNLEES  and  McKERROW,  Westminster. 
SOLICITORS— Messrs.  OSBORNE,  WARD,  VASSALL,  and  CO.,  Bristol. 
SECRETARY— H.  E.  PENNY,  Esq. 

OFFICES- ROYAL  INSURANCE-BUILDINGS,  BRISTOL. 
BROKERS  Messrs.  HUGGINS  and  CO.,  1  Threadneedle-street,  E. C.,  London. 


The  Directors  of  the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Dock  Company  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  applications  for  £93,300  Five  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage 
Perpetual  Debenture  Stock  of  the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Dock  Company, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  will  be  issued 
in  any  amount,  not  less  than  £100. 

The  entire  borrowing  powers  of  the  Company  are  limited  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  to  £98,300,  constituting  a  first  charge  upon  the  whole  of  the 
property  and  undertaking  of  the  Company. 

The  price  of  issue  of  the  Debenture  Stock  now  for  subscription  is  Par,  or 
£100  per  £100  Stock,  and  payment  is  to  be  made  as  follows 

6  per  cent . on  Application. 

20  . ‘  ...  on  Allotment. 

25  „  on  1st  November,  1874. 

2.5  „  on  1st  December,  1874. 

25  „  on  1st  January,  1875. 


£100 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent  per  annum  will  accrue  on  each  instal¬ 
ment  from  the  date  of  payment,  but  the  privilege  is  reserved  to  suberibers 
to  pay  up  in  full  on  Allotment,  whereupon  the  interest  will  accrue  at  once 
on  the  lull  amount  subscribed. 

The  interest  will  be  paid  half-yearly  at  the  banking  house  of  Messrs. 
Barnetts,  lloares  and  Co.,  Lorn  bard -street,  London,  on  1st  January  and  1st 
July  in  each  year,  and  the  first  payment  will  be  made  on  1st  January  next. 

The  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Dock  Company  lias  been  incorporated  by 
Special  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  Port  of 
Bristol  additional  Docks,  suitable  for  ocean-going  steamers  and  other  ships 
of  large  tonnage. 

The  Docks,  whose  propertv  extends  to  about  ninety  acres  Freehold,  arc 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiver  Avon,  with  direct  access  from  the  Severn 
and  tiie  Bristol  Channel,  and  will  be  easily  and  safely  approached  at  all 
seasons,  in  all  weathers,  and  at  almost  any  state  of  the  tide,  by  steamers  and 
ships  of  the  largest  class,  for  whose  accommodation  they  arc  specially 
adapted. 

Bristol,  as  it  is  well  known,  was  the  birth  place  of  Trans- Atlantic  Steam 
Navigation,  its  geographical  position  offering  advantages  for  an  ocean 
steam  trade  unequalled  by  those  of  anv  other  port,  on  account  of  the 
facilty  of  reaching  it  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Atlantic,  free  from  the 
dangers  of  the  English  and  St.  George’s  Channels. 

It  has  been  hitherto  impossible  to  turn  these  natural  advantages  to  full 
account  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  old  Docks,  which 
can  only  be  approached  through  the  tortuous  and  dangerous  channel 
of  the  Itiver  Avon,  from  whose  mouth  they  are  about  six  miles  distant. 

This  difficulty  has  been  found  to  operate  so  prejudicially  as  to  render  it  an 
absolute  necessity  to  construct  Docks  suitable  for  vessels  of  large  tonnage, 
in  a  situation  more  easy  of  access,  and  so  as  to  allow  the  natural  capabilities 
of  the  Port  to  be  duly  utilised. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  disadvantages  under  which  the  trade  of 
Bristol  suffers  from  the  want  of  accommodation  for  large  ships  and  steamers, 
the  sea  going-tonnage  has  rapidly  increased  as  follows  : — 

In  1852  tite  Foreign  Imjmrt  Tonnage  was .  132,272  Tons. 

„  18  >2  „  „  „  262,327  „ 

..  1872  „  ,.  „  374,488  „ 

Whilst  for  the  year  1873  the  total  was  .  41 1,014  „ 

being  an  increase  of  nearly  40,000  tons  over  the  previous  year. 

The  progress  of  the  grain  trade  at  Bristol  has,  during  the  same  period, 
been  still  more  striking,  having  advanced  from  16,o:j8  tons  in  1852,  to 
134.008  tons  in  1872,  or  an  increase  of  nearlv  nine  times. 

The  tonnage  of  coasting  and  other  vessels  from  Ireland,  &c.,  amounted, 
for  the  year  187.3,  to  about  595,000  tons. 

Coal  being  probably  the  most  important  item  in  the  Steam-shipping 
trade,  the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Docks,  from  their  close  proximity  to 
the  Welsh  Coal  Ports,  will  effect  for  Steamers  an  average  saving  in  Freight, 
Insurance,  Breakage,  &c.,  of  about  Six  Shillings  and  Sixpence  on  every 
ton  of  Welsh  Steam  Coal,  in  comparison  with  the  principal  Steam  Ports  of 
the  Country.  On  a  line  of  Steamers  making  a  weekV  departure  throughout 
tlie  year,  requiring  on  an  average,  say  2,000  tons  of  Coal  per  week,  the 
saving  would  amount  to  over  £30,000  annum. 

A  refertmee  to  the  Uailway  Map  will  show  the  varied  and  speedy  com¬ 
munication  now  existing  between  Bristol  and  the  Metropolis,  and  Bristol 
and  the  great  Manufacturing  Towns  of  England. 

Itecognising  the  importance  of  this  undertaking,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
great  traffic  wliicii  must  necessarily  result  from  these  Docks  on  their  com¬ 
pletion,  the  Midland  Uailway  Company  and  the  Great  Western  Uailway 
Company  have  jointly  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  in  constructing 
Uailways,  now  nearly  completed,  to  connect  the  lines  of  both  of  those  Com¬ 
panies  with  the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Docks. 

By  tills  arrangement  the  rails  will  be  brought  directly  on  to  the  Dock 
quays,  and  passengers  and  goods  from  London,  the  Midland  District,  and 
all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  will  therebv  be  enabled  to  be  laden  and  discharged 
directly  to  and  from  the  ships  into  the  Uailway  carriages  and  wagons.  'The 
Docks  will  then  be  only  about  three  hours  distance  from  Birmingham,  and 
only  little  more  tlian  three  hours  from  London,  a  consideratiou  obviously 
of  paramount  importance. 


To  the  Midland  Districts,  especially,  the  importance  of  the  undertaking 
cannot  be  over-estimated  for  economy  and  convenience  in  the  export  and 
insert  of  goods. 

The  central  position  of  Bristol  offers  to  the  Post  Ofl9ce  one  of  the  best 
points  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  that  portion  of  the  Foreign 
Correspondence  of  the  Country  which  is  conveyed  by  Ocean-going  Steamers. 

In  view  of  the  early  completion  of  these  Docks,  arrangements  are  already 
in  progress,  having  for  object  the  making  of  Bristol  the  port  of  arrival  and 
departure  for  lines  of  Ocean  Steamers  trading  with  Australia,  America, 
and  Canada. 

The  Share  Capital  of  the  Company  is  £295,000,  the  whole  of  which  has 
been  subscribed. 

U^ardsof  £.300,000  have  already  been  expended  in  the  construction  of 
the  Docks,  which  are  now  approaching  completion. 

A  careful  and  practical  estimate  of  the  revenue  to  be  realised  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  Docks  shows  a  net  revenue  (after  deducting  all  charges  and  the 
expenses  of  working,  and  also  making  provision  for  repairs  and  main¬ 
tenance),  of  £32,230  per  annum,  which  estimate  may  be  toxen  as  not  only 
reliable,  but  moderate. 

The  amount  required  to  pay  the  Interest  of  £5  per  cent,  per  Annum  on 
the  whole  of  the  £98,303  is  only  £4,915,  whilst  the  estimated  net  Income  is 
£32,230,  being  upwards  of  six  times  the  amount  required  for  such  Interest 

The  Debenture  Stock  now  offered  for  subscription  consequently  forms  an 
Investment  of  the  highest  character,  and  as  such  is  suitable  for  Bankers, 
Insurance  Companieo,  and  others  seeking  an  English  first  class  investment 

The  current  value  of  Five  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stocka  «T  English  Docks 
and  Railway  Companies  is  from  £118  to  £125  per  £100  Stock. 

l^rovisional  Certificates  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  Bankers' 
Receipts,  and  on  completion  of  the  payments  the  Debenture  Stock  will  be 
inscribed  in  the  names  of  the  .Subscribers,  free  of  Stamp  Duty. 

In  the  event  of  no  allotment  being  made  to  any  applicant,  the  deposit 
paid  will  be  returned  forthwith  without  deductions ;  should  a  smaller 
amount,  be  allotted  than  applied  for,  the  balance  paid  on  application  will 
be  applied  towards  payment  of  the  amount  payable  on  allotment 

Applications  on  the  annexed  form,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £5  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  Debenture  Stock  applied  for,  may  be  sent  to 

Messrs  Barnetts,  Hoares,  Ilanburys,  and  Lloyd,  Bankers,  60  Lombard- 
street,  E.C.,  London: 

Sir  Wra.  Miles,  Bart,  and  Co.,  Bristol,  the  Bankers  of  the  Company ; 

The  Secretary,  H.  E.  Penny,  Esq.,  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  Hoysl 
Insurance-buildings,  Bristol; 

or  to  Messrs  Huggins  and  Co,  Stock  Brokers,  1  Threadneedle-street, 
E.C.,  London, 

from  whom  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

HENRY  E.  PENNY, 

24  th  September,  1874.  Secretary. 


Issue  of  £93,300  Five  per  Cent.  Perpetual  Debenture  Stock  of  the 

BRISTOL  PORT  AND  CHANNEL  DOCK 
COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  27  and  28  Vic.  Cap.  241. 

FORM  OP  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Dock  Company. 
Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  your  Bankers  the  Su^m  of 

Pounds,  being  £6  per  Cent,  on  £  Five  per  Cemt.  rer- 

petual  Debenture  Stock  of  the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Dock  Company, 
1  request  you  to  cause  that  amount  of  Stock  to  be  allotted  to  me,  ana  i 
hereby  agree  to  accept  tlie  same,  or  any  less  amount,  and  to  pay  the  uaianw 
in  respect  of  sucli  Stock,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus,  aaiw* 
24th  September,  1874. 

Name  (in  full)  . — “ 

Address  . 

Date . . 

Signature . . 

(Addition  to  be  filled  up  if  the  ApplicRit  wishes  to  pay  up  in  »u»  >  . 

I  desire  to  pay  up  my  Subscription  In  full  on  Allotment,  receiving 
thereon  from  the  date  of  payment. 

_ Signature . -a . — — 

Issue  of  £93,300  Five  per  Cent.  Perpetual  Debenture  Stock  of 

rpHE  BRISTOL  PORT  and  CHANNEL  DOCK 

X  COMPANY. 

CLOSING  OF  THE  LISTS.  .^^oorPTinNS 
NOTICE  is  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  LISTS  of  SUBSCRIPTiu^o 
for  the  above  will  be  CLOSED  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  the  13tb  ntt  , « 
London  applications,  and  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  the  Uth  • 
twelve  o'clock,  for  Country  applications. 

7th  October,  1874.  By  order. 


Printed  by  CHARLES  W.  REYNELL,  at  16  Little  Pnltenev-street,  In  the  Parish  of  St  James’s,  Westminster,  and  Published  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturdat,  October  10,  1874. 
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It 

people  apply  themselves  to  politics  as  a  profession.  “  Politics, 
though  an  exciting,  is  a  troublesome  and  a  busy  game,  and 
requires  devotion,  experience,  trained  skill.  The  many,  in 
e^ry  state,  are  too  poor  and  too  hardworked  to  do  more  than 
rush  into  it  occasionally ;  the  few  are  always  at  it.  The  few, 
therefore,  the  active  politicians,  the  professional  electioneers, 
get  the  matter  speeaily  into  their  own  hands,  speak  for  the 
masses,  and  tell  them  how  to  speak  ;  think  for  them,  lead 
them,  and  mislead  them  ;  organise  their  action,  direct  their 
votes.”  Hence  Mr.  Greg  concludes  that  democracies  “  have  a 
perpetual,  nearly  irresistible,  tendency  to  degenerate  into 
oligarchies.”  There  is  some  little  confusion  of  ideas  here.  No 
(lem:)crat  contends  that  a  majority  of  the  people  should  be 
gi)(raged  in  the  actual  business  of  government  any  more  than  in 
the  actual  business  of  baking  or  millinery.  But  there  is  this 
difference  between  a  democratic  oligarchy  and  an  aristocratic, 
that  the  one  is  responsible  to  a  majority  of  the  people  and  the 
other  is  not.  In  a  democracy  the  professional  legislators  must 
couvince  the  nation  of  their  fitness  to  legislate  ;  in  an  aristo¬ 
cracy  the  professional  legislators  assume  their  own  fitness,  or, 
at  most,  recommend  themselves  to  a  limited  section  of  the 
nation.  In  the  one  case  it  is  the  of  the  nation  who 
govern  ;  in  the  other,  the  elite  of  a  section  of  the  nation.  Mr. 
Greg,  of  course,  like  a  good  old-fashioned  Whig,  would  con¬ 
fine  the  choice  of  representatives  to  that  section  of  the  nation 
which  he  considers  to  be  mentally  and  morally  the  most 
capable  of  appreciating  legislative  talent.  But  every  section 
of  the  nation  is  composed  of  human  beings ;  and  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  all  experience  to  believe  that  the  section  which  has 
the  choice  of  the  government  will  not  bend  the  government 
to  rule  in  its  interests.  The  most  stable  form  of  government, 
as  Sir  William  Temple  said,  is  the  pyramidal :  government 
is  most  likely  to  act  for  the  good  of  the  majority  of  the  nation 
when  it  is  responsible  to  the  majority  of  the  nation.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  danger  that  the  hustings  be  infested  by  noisy 
demagogues,  and  that  such  men,  out  of  mere  ambition  or 
greed,  succeed  in  persuading  the  people  to  courses  which  are 
not  for  their  good.  But  that  is  a  danger  that  tends  rapidly  to 
rectify  itself  ;  and  it  is  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  atten¬ 
tion  that  the  lower  classes,  as  the  repositories  of  power,  receive 
from  the  wiser  and  more  solid  of  the  (flite.  Cassandra  need 
not  try  to  frighten  England  with  the  example  of  America. 
We  are  not  bound  to  follow  the  Americans  into  such  doubtful 
expedients  as  the  popular  election  of  judges,  and  the  ejection 
from  office  of  all  Government  officials,  down  to  the  country 
postmasters,  upon  a  change  of  Government.  These  are  not 
necessary  results  of  democracy,  as  Mr.  Greg  seems  to  imagine. 
The  democracy  is  no  more  bound  to  adopt  such  institutions 
than  it  is  to  have  a  four-year  President.  It  might  have  been  j 
well  for  the  United  States  if  they  had  seen  what  Mr.  Bagehot  j 
was  the  first  to  point  out  as  the  crowning  excellence  of  the  I 
British  Constitution  — ’the  device  of  a  Prime  Minister 
promptly  removable  upon  a  change  in  the  opinion  of  the 
country. 

Murby’s  “Science  and  Art  Department”  series  of  text¬ 
books  is  not  likely  to  suflfer  in  reputation  by  the  addition  to 
it  of  Mr.  T.  Payne’s  Practical  Solid  Oeometry  and  of  Mr.  F. 
Rutley’s  Mineralogy.  The  former  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
complete  treatise  on  projection  that  we  have  seen  ;  it  contains 
numerous  problems  for  exercises  and  is  copiously  illustrated. 
Mr.  Rutley’s  manual  is  eminently  readable ;  he  gives  the 
derivation  of  almost  every  hard  terra  of  mineralogical  origin, 
and  describes  shortly,  although  in  some  cases  not  very  accu¬ 
rately,  such  chemical  and  physical  facts  as  are  intimately 
wnnected  with  his  science.  Many  of  the  details  might  have 
been  omitted,  thereby  diminishing  the  size  of  the  volume 
without  materially  lessening  its  value  ;  in  these  busy  days,  it 
18  not  fair  to  expect  a  student  to  learn  two  hundred  closely- 
printed  pages  of  a  descriptive  science ;  and  in  the  multitude 
of  facts  there  is  confusion.  We  open  the  volume  at  hazard 
and  find,  on  page  153,  that  native  zinc  is  said  to  occur  in  the 
aands  of  the  Mittamitta  River.  Indeed  ! 

Pendopey  and  other  PoemSy  by  Allison  Hughes  (H.  S.  King), 
give  evidence  of  poetic  feeling  and  considerable  culture.  Most 
c  studies  after  Shelley,  Mr.  Tennyson,  and 

Swinburne.  The  following,  which  seems  to  be  modelled 
on  the  often-quoted  verses  by  Dekker  in  ‘  Patient  Grissel,’  is, 
Porhaps,  the  best  in  the  volume  : — 

^  WAIT  AWHILE. 

»Vould8t  thou  Hope’s  tender  spring-tide  buds  behold 
in  fair  perfection  to  thy  gaze  unfold  ? 

_  0  restless  soul ! 

®oon  may  the  paling  gloom  reveal  the  gold 
Wait — wait — awhile  ! 

Wouldst  thou  reach  forth  into  the  unborn  hours,  i 

nu  gather,  ere  their  time,  Love’s  tender  flowers  ? 

0  restless  soul ! 

nese  need  Morn’s  radiant  smile — Eve’s  tearful  showers  ; — 
Wait — wait — awhile! 


Wouldst  thou  the  heights  of  future  bliss  attain. 

And  thy  full  dower  of  earthly  guerdon  gain  ? 

O  restless  soul  1 

Life’s  sweetest  joys  have  secret  root  in  pain ; — 

Wait— wait — awhile  I 

Mr.  A.  Taylor  Innes’s  pamphlet  on  the  Church  of  Scotland 
CrUis  would  have  been  much  more  valuable  if  he  had  put 
the  ^st  of  it  into  a  fourth  part  of  the  space,  omitted  his 
laborious  circumlocutions  about  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and 
denied  himself  the  pleasure  of  rolling  as  sweet  morsels  under 
his  tongue  all  the  dry  technicalities  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
Innes’s  parade  of  logic  and  law  is  terrific  and  overwhelming, 
the  result  being  that  most  people  may  be  trusted  to  read  his 
pamphlet  without*  discovering  the  secret  of  what  he  is  driving 
at.  So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  Mr.  Innes  seems  to 
arguing  what  has  been  already  pointed  out  more  than  once  in 
these  columns  and  elsewhere,  that  the  abolition  of  patronage 
in  1874  does  not  remove  the  grievances  upon  which  the  Free 
Church  seceded  in  1843.  What  the  Free  Churchmen  wanted 
was  “  spiritual  independence.”  They  would  not  have  taken 
the  abolition  of  patronage  from  the  hands  of  the  State  :  they 
desired  the  State  to  recognise  that  the  Church  had  the  right 
to  abolish  patronage  for  herself.  This  being  so,  Mr.  Innes  is 
right  in  saying  that  the  Act  of  1874  rather  strengthens  than 
weakens  the  settlement  of  1843,  and  is  no  concession  to  the 
principles  of  the  Free  Church,  but  it  is  rather  in  antagonism 
to  them. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  pamphlet  on 
The  Hallway  Passenger  Dutyy  has  made  good  his  case  for  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  generally  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  has  shown  good  cause  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
third-class  passengers  by  fast  trains,  if  indeed  that  can  be 
legitimately  claimed  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Department 
under  the  present  law.  Mr.  Porter  states  clearly  the  position 
of  the  tax  on  such  third-class  passengers.  In  1844,  an  Act 
was  passed,  called  the  Cheap  Train  Act,  the  preamble  of 
which  declared  it  to  be  expedient  to  secure  to  the  ixwrer  class 
of  travellers  the  means  or  travelling  at  moderate  rates.  It 
was  enacted  that  Railway  Companies  should  run  every  day 
at  least  one  train  which  should  go  the  whole  length  of  their 
line,  stop  at  every  station,  and  charge  not  more  than  Id. 
a-mile ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  remit  the  passenger*  tax  of 
5  per  cent,  on  the  receipts  in  favour  of  such  trains.  Sub¬ 
sequently  it  occurred  to  certain  companies  to  let  third-class 
passengers  travel  by  fast  trains  at  the  penny  a  mile  fare,  and 
to  est^lish  “  workmen’s  trains,”  which  ran  at  even  lower 
rates.  For  these  trains  they  obtained  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  naturally  thev  supposed  that  these  trains, 
with  their  increased  facilities  for  cheap  travelling,  came  within 
the  scope  of  the  parliamentary  remission.  But  because  the 
trains  did  not  stop  at  every  station,  and  because  in  some  cases 
they  did  not  run  the  entire  length  of  a  line,  the  Inland 
Revenue  interfered  and  claimed  the  duty  ;  and  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  gave  judgment  against  the  North  London  Railway 
Company,  in  whose  case  the  legality  of  the  tax  was  tried.  This 
certainly  looks  like  sharp  practice.  It  may  be  that  third-class 
traffic  is  sufficiently  profitable  to  want  no  special  encourage¬ 
ment  ;  but  that  is  an  argument  for  imposing  the  duty  on  all 
third-class  fares,  and  does  not  warrant  the  exemption  of  slow 
trains  and  the  t^ing  of  third-class  passengers  by  fast  trains, 
or  trains  that  do  not  go  the  whole  length  of  a  line.  If  any 
kind  of  third-class  travelling  wants  protection  or  encourage¬ 
ment,  this  does  most  of  all.  If  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  the 
Court  decided,  had  no  power  to  extend  the  exemption  to  fast 
trains  or  workmen’s  trains,  they,  in  consistency  with  the 
preamble,  ought  to  have  had  it. 


NOTES  ON  THE  QUARTERLIES. 

The  first  article  in  the  British  Quarterly  follows  in  the 
wake  of  German  investigations  into  the  history  of  theology, 
and  presents  a  well- written  account  of  the  German  Mystics  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century.  One  great  service  rendered  by  such 
papers  is  to  dispel  the  popular  notion  that  all  mediaeval 
thinkers,  from  Scotus  Erigena  to  Luther,  were  occupied  solely 
in  spinning  syllogistic  cobwebs  to  support  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church.  Philosophy  was  doubtless,  in  the  main,  subordinate 
to  dogma  during  those  centuries,  but  there  were  not  wanting 
thinkers  who  boldly  followed  the  guidance  of  their  own  reason 
to  conclusions  antagonistic  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 
Prominent  among  these  was  Eckhart,  the  founder  of  German 
Mysticism  in  the  fourteenth  century,  whom  Hegel  pronounced 
to  be  the  father  of  German  philosophy.  The  writer  in  the 
British  Quarterly  addresses  himself  chiefly  to  the  question 
how  far  Eckhart  may  have  influenced  the  theology  of  the 
Reformation.  His  method  is  to  state  the  doctrines  of  the 
Mystics,  one  by  one,  then  to  summarise  them,  and  see  how 
far  the  summary  agrees  with  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  The 
result  is  to  bring  out  that  there  was  very  little  agreement  in 
actual  doctrine.  The  truth  is,  that  there  was  more  in 


